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In  recent  years,  United  States  cigarette  manu- 
facture has  taken  more  domestic  tobacco  than 
the  other  tobacco  products  and  leaf  exports  com- 
bined. In  1950,  it  is  estimated  that  a  record 
quantity  of  1.2  billion  pounds(farm-sales  weight) 
of  tobacco  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes.  This  is  about  2-3/4  times  the  1934- 
38  average  and  4-3/4  times  the  1924-28  aver- 
age. Domestic  leaf  going  into  United  States 
manufactures  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in 
recent  years  has  fallen  sharply  below  the  level 
of  the  late  1930's  and  is  only  about  one-half  the 
1924-28  average.     Tobacco  used  in  snuff  has 


been  comparatively  stable.  Since  World  War  II, 
cigar  manufacture  has  required  more  U.  S.  leaf 
annually  than  in  1934-38,  but  less  than  in  1924- 
28.  During  the  late  1920's  exports  provided  an 
outlet  for  45  percent  of  United  States  leaf,  a 
larger  share  than  that  of  any  single  manufactured 
tobacco  product.  In  1950,  United  States  tobacco 
exports,  estimated  at  around  545  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight),  will  account  for  about  25 
percent  of  the  total.  In  1924-28  the  share  going 
to  cigarettes  was  only  about  20  percent  but  by 
1950  it  has  risen  to  almost  60  percent  of  the 
total. 
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3TATCBTICAL  SXMOHT 


Item 

Unit  or 
base 
period 

:                       I9U9                         :  1950 

Last  data 
available 
aa  percent 
of  a 
year 
earlier 

:  Juna 

JulT 

Sept.    •  June 

July 

■*ug. 

Sept. 

Prices  received  at 

auctions 

Flue-cured 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

•  £k 

44.2 

u5.2 

48.3  = 

51.1 

54.  U 

55.5 

115 

Maryland 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

5b. 0 

51.5 

i/  | 

49.0 

lift  s 

59 

rarity  prices 

Flue- cured 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

4b. 9 

4b. 5 

w.3 

50.0 

50.2 

50. 6 

50. 8 

110 

Barley 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

:  U5.7 

^5.5 

U5.1 

uu.s  : 

50.0 

50.2 

50.6 

50.8 

113 

Maryland 

'■  Cents  per  lb. 

:  47.4 

47.2 

46.7 

4b. 5 

55.6 

55.3 

5°. 2 

56.5 

122 

Fire- cured 

: Cents  per  lb. 

:  21.9 

21.8 

21.3 

21.5 

29.8 

30.0 

30.2 

30.3 

141 

Tin— 1  4  w     -n*«a  — 13   /  1C      7^  ^ 

l/ars  air— cured  \  5^~3^ ' 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

•        T  *T  r- 

'  17.5 

17.  ^ 

17.3 

17.2  : 

2b. 0 

26.9 

27.1 

27.2 

158 

Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

:  Cents  per  lb. 

:  23.5 

23.4 

23.2 

23.1  : 

33.7 

33.8 

3k.l 

3^-2 

148 

Index  of  prices  paid,  int., 
taxes,  and  wage  rates  3/ 

:  1913-1U=»100 

:  252 

250 

249 

2US  : 

255 

25b 

258 

259 

10U 

Tax-paid  Vithdravals 

4 a,. 
iiiion 

CO 

"IK 

,  33 

off 

CO 

39 

111 

Cigars ,  large  U/ 

Million 

:  521 

483 

516 

532  ' 

^71 

U01 

587 

11U 

Chevlng  and  Smoking 

Mil.  lb. 

:  17 

lU 

19 

19  ' 

16 

lU 

19 

100 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

:  3.3 

2.2 

M 

3.7  | 

3.9 

2.U 

K5 

112 

Accumulated  since  Jan,  1 

Cigarettes,  ™11 

Billion 

175 

201 

237 

269  « 

178 

206 

2U6 

104 

Cigars,  large  h/ 
Chevlng  and  Smoking 

Million 

.  2,686 

3.109 

3.625 

U.157  ' 

2,573 

2,973 

3.561 

98 

Mil.  lb. 

95 

109 

128 

1U7  ' 

96 

109 

128 

100 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

20.3 

22.6 

26.6 

30.2  1 

20.2 

22.5 

27.1 

102 

Cigarettes,  tax-free 

Billion 

;  3 

2 

3 

3  ; 

3 

3 

U 

133 

Accumulated  since  Jan.  1  : 

Tax-free 

Billion 

:  18 

20 

f3 

26  ! 

13 

16 

20 

87 

Tax-paid  plus  tax-free 

Billion 

193 

221 

260 

29U  ' 

192 

222 

266 

102 

Stocks,  beginning  of 

quarter  (farm-sales 

velght) 

Flue -cured 

Bur  ley 

Maryland 

Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured 

Cigar,  filler  U/ 

Cigar,  binder 

Cigar,  wrapper 

Exports  (farm-sales  vt . ) 
Flue-cured 
Bur ley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  since  begin- 
ning of  crop  year 
Flue-cured 
Bur ley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Personal  income  6/ 

Index  of  Industrial 

Production  Jj 

Percent  Labor  Force 
Employed 


Mil. 

11). 

1.538 

Mil. 

lo. 

1,116 

Mil. 

IK 

51 

Mil. 

11). 

177 

Mil. 

11>. 

82 

Mil. 

It). 

1U9 

Mil. 

lb. 

139 

Mil. 

il>. 

17 

Mil. 

lb. 

13.7 

23.1* 

55.3 

Mil. 

11). 

2.9 

u.u 

6.5 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

.2 

.8 

.5 

Mil. 

Id.  . 

8.6 

K-5 

5.5 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.9 

1.0 

l.l 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

3.8 

.6 

1.6 

l.UgU 

1.152 

53 
180 

88 
218 

1*7 

20 


Mil.  lb.  : 

387.2 

5J  23.U 

78.8 

159.0 

t  444.4 

Mil.  lb. 

27.6 

32.0 

38.5 

U1.9 

r  27.2 

Mil.  lb.  : 

3.8 

8.0 

8.5 

9.3 

*  6.0 

Mil.  lb.  : 

31.2 

35> 

41.0 

**3.2 

•  23.0 

Mil.  lb.  : 

12.1 

13.1 

1^.2 

1U.5 

'  U.9 

Mil.  lb.  : 

20.3 

20.9 

22.5 

23.2 

;  7.6 

1935-39-100  : 

206 

204 

203 

203 

|  217 

1935-39=100  : 

170 

163 

173 

178 

t  200 

Monthly  : 

9U.0 

93.6 

9^.2 

9*.  7 

•  9U.S 

5/  19. h 
29.5 

6.3 
27.1 

5.3 
8.2 

221 


198 


63.U 
35.3 
6.7 
28.9 
5.5 
9.0 

223 


210 


95.0    96.1  96.3 


96 

10^ 
102 

107 
146 

106 

118 


80.3  « 

13.9 

19. h 

4U.1 

80 

3.4  • 

5.9 

2.3 

5.8 

89 

.8  1 

.5 

.3 

.u 

80 

2.2  « 

3.1 

1.8 

33 

.3  « 

.u 

.3 

27 

.7  ' 

i.u 

.6 

.8 

50 

80 
92 
79 
70 


110 
121 

102 


1/  Closed, 
this  index 
J/  Une-d justed. 


2/  I9U9  parities  computed  by  old  formula;  1950  parities,  by  new  formula, 
this  index.    ]£/  Includes  Puerto  Blcan.    5/  Beginning  of  crop  year. 


3/  I9U9  parities  not  computed  with 
6/  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  totals  at  annual  rate. 
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SUMMARY 

In  1951  United  States  cigarette  output,  which  absorbs  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  tobacco  used  domestically,  will  probably  exceed  the-  record  high 
of  about  395  billion  estimated  for  1950*    Hhis  will  mean  a  continuing  strong 
demand  for  cigarette  tobacco  (flue-cared,  Burley,  and  Maryland)  in  195lo 
Burley  and  Maryland  supplies  appear  ample  but  flue-cured  is  in  a  fairly 
tight  supply  position.    Consumption  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco,  chewing 
tobacco ,  and  snuff  may  show  some  increases  in  1951»    Demand  for  the  kinds 
of  tobacco  (fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  cigar  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper) 
used  in  these  products  may  strengthen,  but  supplies  of  most  of  these  types 
are  large.    High  levels  of  employment  and  consumer  incomes  in  prospect 
for  1951  will  be  major  factors  bolstering  the  demand  for  tobacco  products 
and  leaf .    ■  '" 

The  1951  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
seem  likely  to  be  higher  than  ^75  million  pounds  ( export  weight  j ,  the  ''*'.' 
expected  level  for  this  year.    Three-fourths  or  more  of  total  United  States 
tobacco  exports  will  be  flue-cured.    The  export  demand  for  dark  tobecco 
types  has  been  trending  downward  over  the  long  term  as  production  expanded 
abroad  and  also  since  cigarettes  made  from  lighter  tobacco  have  grown  in 
popularity  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

Tobacco  Product8  ; '  • 

Cigarette  .consumption  in  the  United  States  during  1950  is  expected 
to  total  363  billion— 3  percent  above  that  of  19^9.    In  addition,  around 
32,.  billion  will  be  shipped  for  overseas  forces  and  to  United  States  terri- 
tories, and  as  exports  to  foreign  countries.    Shipments  for  overseas 
forces  have  increased,  but  exports  have  declined,  mostly  because  of  the 
sharp  drop  in  the  takings  of  the  Philippine  RepubliCe    Leading  manufacturers 
advanced  .cigarette  prices  in  late  July*    Although  manuf acturers  •  net  prices 
for  standard  brand  cigarettes  were  unchanged  between  early  1937.  and 
April  19H6,  they  are  now  U2  percent  above  that  level.' 
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Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  In  1950  is  likely  to  "be  close 
to  5^6  "billion— the  same"  as  \r\  lS]jt3%    firing,  t&e  first  half  of  this  year, 
cigar  consumption  was  mailing  "below  a  year  earlier*  hut  in  the  third 
quarter,  there  was  an  upturn  that  is  expected  to  continue.    In  1950  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  all  cigars  wil3  he  purchased  at  8  cents  or  less  com- 
pared with.  UO  percent  in  this  price  range  in  19*+7?    This  trend  towards 
lower-priced  cigars  may  he  halted  ot  at  least  slacken  in  the  year  ahead. 

Smcjcing  tobacco  output  in  1950  *s  estimated  at  109  million  pounds— 
ahout  1  percent  above  that  of  19*49  o    Consumption  of  smoking  tohacco  has 
edged  upwards  from'  its  low  point  of  105  million  pounds-  in  19^7  "but  will  con- 
tinue to  -he  far  less  than-  the  200  million  pound  level  of  pre-VJorld  War  II:- 

Chewing  tohacco  output  in  1950  is  estimated  at  S9  million  pounds— 
ahout  1  million  pounds  less  than'  in  19^9  and,  the  lowest  on  record;  The 
long-term  downtrend  may  be  interrupt  edMf  some.  of.  -'jhe  increasing  numher  of 
defense  workers  'are  in  occuptations  in  which  smoking  is.  prohihited0  Dur-» 
ing  World  War  TI9  output  of  chewing  tohacco  increased  from  the  low  point  : 
of  101  million  .pounds  .in  1940  to  125  million  pounds  In  1944, 

Snuff  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1950  may  reach  U2  million 
pounds — slightly  ahove  the  Hi  million  pound  level  of  1949.    The  consumption 
of  snuff  has  been  comparatively  stable  for  many  years.    The  peak  year  was 
in  19U5  when  it  reached  M*J  2/3  million  pounds0 

Exports  of  Unmanuf  ac t  ur  ed  . '  ' 
Tobacco 

Tohacco  usually  ranks  third  or  fourth  among  the  agricultural  exports 
of  this  coUntryc.  The  1950  total  is  expected  to  approximate  hj3  million 
pounds— export  'weight— ( roughly  equivalent  to  5^-5  million  pounds — farm- 
sales  weight).    This  is'  about  5 percent  smaller  than  in  "19%  -tsit  9  percent 
ahove  the  .19J4~38  average.    The  1951  export  demand  is  expected  to  he 
strong,  especially  for  cigarette  tohacco.    Curing  the  first  8  months  of, 
1950,  flue-cured  and  Burley  tohacco  exports  were  only  slightly  less  than 
those  in  the  same  period  of  1949  »  "tort-  exports  of  some  of  the  other  types 
were  sharply  lower.    The  dollar  exchange  position  of  some  foreign"  countries 
is  improving  and  will .continue  to  do  so  as  the  United  States  purchases 
for  stockpiling  and  defense  industries  increase.    Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  programs  will  continue  to  he  significant  in  aiding  further 
recovery  ahroad  in  195I»    Tohacco  purchases  of  foreign  "buyers  from  this 
year's  crop  will  he  more  costly  than  in  previous  yearsff 

Tohacco  Leaf 

In  1950-51  the  domestic  use  of  flue- cured  tohacco  will  prohahly  he 
as  high  or  higher  than  the?22  million  pounds  used  in  1949-50*  From 
July  1950  through  June  1951».  United  States  exports  of  flue-cured  may  not 
he  quite  as  large  as  the  447  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  shipped 
in  1949-50  hut  an  increase  may  occur  in  1951-52.    According  to  present, 
plans,  British  takings  of  United  States  tohacco  in  July  1950-June  1951  will 
he  "below  those  in  19?+9-50 — partly  as  the  result  of.  expansion  of  Southern 
Bhodesian  flue-cured  production.    The  average  price  for  the  1950  crop  of 
United  States  flue-cured  will  he  the  highest  on  record— approximately 
54.5  cents  per  pound  compared  with  1+7. 2  cents  for  the  19 49  crop.    The  1950 
prices  have  averaged  well  above  the  support  level  of  45  cents  per.  pound, 


and  quantities  placed  under  Government  loans  have  "been  much  les s.i  than :in 
19U9.    The  1951  support  level  may  be  higher  than  this  year  if  the  parity 
index  continues  to  advance.    The  total  supply  of  flue-cured  for  195°-51 
is  2,6SO  million  rounds — slightly  above  that  for  19^9-50.    The  carry- 
over- on  July  1  was  3  1/2  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  "but  this 
ye^r's-p^ducti^n  according *to  the  October  indication  is  7  percent  larger 
than.  the.  19^5  ''cr^i^-'-IThe-.  size^of  ^the~..marketing  quota  and  national  allot- 
ment is  to  he'  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture1  by  December  1.. 

..  According  to  law,  a  national  marketing  quota  must  he  proclaimed 
for  each  marketing  year  for  each  kind  of  tohacco  for  which  a  national. ... 
marketing  quota  was  proclaimed  for  the  immediately5  preceding  year,  • 
Marketing  quotas  are  how  in  effect,  on  flue~cured,  Burley,  f ire-cureds ". 
dark  air-cured,  andv Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco;  and  quotas  applying 
to  the  1951  crops  of  these  kinds  of  tohacco  must  he  proclaimed  hy. 
December  1  of  this  year. 

The  total  disappearance  of  Burley  during  October  1950~Septemh,er 
1951  is  likely  to  he  at  least  as  large  as  the  53^  million  pounds  est!-, 
mated  for  19^9-50,    The  1950  crop  .of  Burley  was  estimated  as  of  October  1 
fit  k&k  million  pounds— lU  percent  smaller  thaai-last  yearns  and  will  start 
to  auctions '^around  December  1*    The  support  rl§Vel' of  U5« 7  cents  per  pound 
"is  13  percent  above  last  season's  and. slightly  exceeds  the  average  of 
i+5.2  cents' received  hy  growers  for.  their  1^9'  Crop*    Carry-over- .of  Burley 
on  October  l-$/as  3- percent  above  the', record  level  of  October,  !*  19*+9 ».  find- 
when  added  to  this  year*s  crop,  gives  a  ^otal  1950-51  supply  of  mil- 
lion pounds — the  third  highest  oh  record. 

The  1950-51  supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  estimated, at  96  mil- 
lion pounds— 1  million  larger  than  the  record  19^9-5°  level.    The  1950 
crop  of  Maryland  will  be  marketed  next  spring  and  summer.    The  September 
1950  parity  for.  Maryland  tobacco  was  substantially- above  that  of  a  year 
earlier  and. the  support  level  will  also  be  substantially  higher  than 
that  applicable  to  the  19 U9  crop-* 

Domestic  use  of  fire- cured  and  dark  air- cured  during  1950-51  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  in  19 49-50, if  the  output  of  snuff 
and  chewing  tobacco  rises.    Exports  of  these  types  are  not  expected  to 
change  much  in  the  year  ahead  from  those  in  19^9-50.    The  I9H9-5O  exports 
of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured- (except  Virginia  fire-cured)  dropped 
below  19^8-^9  find-  are  substantially  down  from,  their  prewar  averagesc 
The  I95O  crops  of  these  kinds,  of  tobacco  are  considerably  lower,  than  a 
year  earlier.    Acreage  allotments  were,  smaller  and  yields  per  acre  were 
lowered  by  excessive  wet  weather  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,,  However, 
with  the  larger  -carry-overs  on  October  1 , than  a  year  earlier,  total  sup- 
plies of  most  of  these  types  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  anticipated 
requirements*    The  I95O  crops/have  price  supports  around  13  l/2  percent 
higher  than  the  I9U9  crops, 

The  domes  tic' use  of  cigarr  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper  in  1950-5* 
will  probably' be  larger  than  in /19 49-5^0  since  cigar  manufacture  is  likely 
tp-  increase*;    Total  supplies  of  cigar  "filler  and  binder., are  estimated  to 
tybf:$ripe&C9B!l  above  a  year  .ago  while  total  supplies,  of  United  .'States 
.  shade-»'grdwn  nearly-  equal  the  record  high  'fff^-a  year  ago^T  Price -supports  of 
most  I95O  cigar  filOrer  and  binder  crops 'w^l^f  be  substantially  higher  than 
last  season.    Exports  of  cigar  tobacco  have  dropped  sharply  below^the 
unusually  large  shipments  in  1948-1+9. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTS    ^  : 

Cigarettes    '  ""'■'" 

Cigarette  ••c6bs\unp'tion;,itf;-the  U-nffed  Stated  in  1951  will  probably 
exceed  the1  record  number ' 'estimated  f  j>r  this  year? '  Approximately  363'  bil- 
lion cigarettes  will  'be  consumed  in  this  country  in -1950  according  to 
present  estimates,,    This  is  about  '11'  billior-.  rcr  3  percent  more  then  last 
year's  total  of  352  billion*    The  high  rates  of  employment  and  income 
during  much  of  1950  are. expected  to  continue  and  even  be  higher  during 
1951s  and  consumer  "demand  for  cigarettes  \Vilrl  be  stronge    The  number  of 
smokers  can  be  expected  to  increase  since  those  of  smoking  age  are 
increasing  as  our  total  population  "grows ©    The  "sharp  upswing  in  ciga- 
rette consumption"  ~iri' 'the  "  atte'r  193C?S'  and  during  World  War  II  resulted 
in  part  from 'the'  "increase  in  the  number  of  women  smokers*  ^  This  factor 
will  be  of  less  and  less  relative  importance  with  respect  to  any  future 
increases  occurring  in  cigarette  consumption, 

Leading  manufacturers  advanced  cigarette  prices  in  late  July, 
On  a  net  basis  (after  excluding  the  excise  -.ax  and  making  allowance  for 
usual  trade  discounts),  the  July  price  increase  "amounted  to  6  percent 
and  brings1  the -total  percentage  increase  •since  early  19.^6  up  to  1+2  , per- 
cent.   The  manufacturers 3  net  prices  for  the  standard  brands  were  unchanged 
from  early  1937  until  April  of  l$Hb.    Government  price  ceilings,  were  in 
effecv  from  early  19H2  until 'mid-1946. 

Retail  prices  charged  consumers  reflect  changes  in  the  prices 
at  the  manufacturers'  level  and  also     changes  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  rates  on  cigarettes,.    In  the  past .  decades  Federal  excises  on 
cigarettes  were  increased  twice 9  and  many  States  raised  their  previous 
rates  while  others  began  taxing  cigarettes  for  the  first  time0  ,  3y  the 
increases  occurring  in  1940  and  1942,  the  Federal  excise  was  raised  from 
6  cents  per  package  of  20  cigarettes  to  7  cents, 

Forty  States  now  tax  cigarettes,  or  13  more  than  in  1940.  In 
the  13  additional  States  since  1940,  the  State  tax  rate  per  package  of 
20  amounts  to  4  cents  in  3  Stated,  3  cents  in  7  States 5  2  cents  in 
2  States,  and  1  cent  in  1  State.    In  the  2o  States  taxing  cigarettes  in 
19^0,  the  State  tax  Tates  by  mid-1950  had  been  increased  by  an  additional 
k  cents  in  1  State,  '3  cents  in  1  State,  2  cents  ia  6  States*  1  cent  in 
6  States,  and  were  unchanged  in  10  States0    In  Arkansas,  the  present 
rate  is  1  cent  less  per  package  than  in  1940,    In  Hew  Hampshire,  the 
rate  is  15  percent  of  the  retail  price,,    In  summary,  part  of  the  retail 
price  increases  of  cigarettes  since  mid- 1940  in  30  some  States,  is 
attributable  to  the  increases  in  existing  State  tax  rates  or  in  making 
cigarettes  subject  to  tax  for  the  first  time. 

While  domestic  users  consumed, the  preponderant  share  of  the  ciga- 
rettes manufactured  in  the  United  States*  a  considerable  number  go  into 
certain  tax-free  \ises  and  also  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,    All  of 
■these  are  reported  as  tax-free  removals.    Exports  to  foreign  countries 
in  19%  accounted  fer  about  three-f if ths  of  all  tax-free  cigarettes;-  but 
during  World  War  II,  a  very  large  quantity  of  tax-free  cigarette^  were 
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shipped  to  overseas  personnel..    Exports  of  cigarettes  to  foreign  countries 
during  1950  have  continued  to  decline,  hut  other  tax- free  shipments  are 
likely  to  he  larger  than  in  19*+9  "because  of  the  increase  in  United  States 
forces  overseas.    It  is  estimated  that  total  tax-free  shipments  in  1950 
■will  he  around  32  "billion,  and  this  will-  mean  a  total  United -States  out- 
put of ! cigarettes of  about  395  billion^    This  is  the  largest  yearly  manu- 
facture on  record  and  compares  tfith  3^5  "billion"  in  19^9  and  387  hillion 
in  19 US.    Since  19  33.  and  up  until  19%0 ;  e&c-h'1  ye&r?s  output  of  cigarettes 

'-exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year^    In  I9U0  the  total  was  -I€>9  "billion- 

-land,  .by  it.  had  reached  .332  "billion.  • 

;         ■  •        •  ...  <  -•   '    «      •-  -    >■■■'-■>  ■  ■ 

Tahle  10~  United  States  cigarettes:    Domestic  consumption,  exports 
and  total  manufacture,  average  1935-39 1  annual  19H6-50      ."  ■"■ 


Year 


4*.  1935-39 

:,..i91+7.... 
19US 

1950  2/ 


Domestic 
consumption. 


Tax-free  uses  l/ 


Total 


..Million. 
.157,0^  . 

,335,^3  ,, 

3^,599 

''351,809'" 
363,000 


Million 
..  7,2^5 

30,670 

,3^.277 

3g,67S 

33,223 
32,000 


Exports 
Million' 

5,^77 

2^,325 
22,796. 
25,16s 
-  19,5117 
:  1^,000 


.:"  Total; 
t  manufacture 


Million 
l6U,236 

350,038 
369,683 

3S6.S26 

3SU,9S6 
395,000 


1/ 


In  addition  to  exports,  tax-free  uses  include,  principally,  ships1- 
stores  and  shipments  to  some  territories  and 'other  overseas  areas. 
2]    Preliminary  estimate,  . ; 

Exports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
reached,  a  peak  of  25  hillTbn  in  lJUg  and  declined  i«n  I9H9'  to  19,  1/2  "bil- 
lion.   The  decline  has  continued  in  1950,  and  the  yearly  total  is  likely 
'to  he  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  World  War  IT  although  still  almost 
"triol'e  the  prewar  average.    The  January-i^gu'st  United  States  cigarette 
exports  were  9  3'/^  billion. — one- fourth  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1949.    The  sharp  decrease -in  the  quantity  going  to  the  Philippine  Republic, 
!th'e  principal  taker  in  the  last  several  years,  largely  accounted  for  the 
drop,    Among  the  next  9  ranking  foreign  destinations,  5  countries-  got  more 
and  H  got  lesst    (See  table  2,  page,  8.).    The.  combined  total  of  cigarette 
.exnorts  to  the  numerous  other  foreign  areas  was  15  percent  higher  in 
January- August  1950  than  'in  the  same'  period  in  19%.    In  I9U9  the  United 
States  exported  cigarettes  to  more  than  100  foreign  lands.  • 
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Table  2.-  Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States,  average  193^38 
annual  19^-49;  and  January-. August  1949-50  with  percentages 


Country- 

Calendar  year  • 

• 

'  January-August 

'Percent 
:1950  is 

;of  19U9 

■ 

;i93H-3g;  19IHS  ; 

t  • 

19U9  ; 

.  19^9  , 

1950 

"Million  Million  Million* 

•i'.llliOIl 

Million^Percent 

Philippines,  Rep,  of  ! 

!  2.5UU 

11,625 

7,1+22: 

!  5.1U6 

1,05S 

21 

Netherlands  Antilles  ! 

.105 

1,221 

1,291! 

:  U92 

770 

157 

Tangier  1/  < 

:  12 

9%a 

1.223s 

:  737 

SU9 

115 

Hong  Kong 

:  22 

73s 

9S3: 

450 

807 

179 

Venezuela  < 

39 

702 

S79; 

;  563 

619 

110 

..Belgium-Luxembourg  ! 

[■".  63 

76I+! 

:  601 

S2S 

138 

Switzerland  ! 

16 

237 

680: 

:    '  484 

3kl 

72 

Sweden'                       .  5 

SO 

359 

597! 

136 

26 

Panama,  Hep.  01  d/  ! 

3S9 

719 

6lS: 

:  &21 
:    :  I+13 

98 

Czechoslovakia  l 

1 

789 

555! 

195 

Total  10  countries 

!  3.271 

19*449 

15,012: 

s    9. S3* 

65O23 

61 

.  Other  countries 

i  1.^99 

5,719 

^,550:' 

s  3.2U7 

3,729 

115 

'  Total  all  countries  ! 

25,16s 

19,562:' 

:  13,085 

• 
• 

9,752 

75 

Includes  Trench  Morocco. 
Includes  Canal  Zone. 


u 
21 

Cigars" 

United  States  cigar  consumption  in  1951  is  expected  to  he  a  little 
larger  than  in  the  current  year.    The  high,  levels  of  employment  and  consumer 
incomes  in  prospect  for  1951  will  tend  to  favor  increased  cig8T  purchases. 
The  estimated  cigar  consumption  for  1950  is  about  5.6  billion,  practically 
the  same  as  in  1949,    During  the  first  half  of  1950,  United  States  cigar 
consumption  ran  about  4  percent  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1949,  "but 
there  has  been  an  upturn  during  the  third  quarter  that  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  the  year.    .The  yearly  consumption  in  each 
of  the  2  most  recent  years  is  between  $  and  4  percent  above  the  average  of 
the  late  1930* s  but  5  percent  below  the  post-World  War  II  high  of  5.9  bil- 
lion in  191+6,    The  .peak  consumption  year  during  World  War  II  was  in  1942 
ttfhen  the  number  of  cigars  reached  6,2  billion. 

Wholesale  prices  of  popular  brands  of  cigars  increased  about  40  per- 
cent during  World  War  II  and  then  again  foil  wing  the  war  by  about  another 
25  percent.    Since  the  end  of  I9I+6,  popular  brand  prices  have  remained 
fairly 'steady.    However,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  shift  on  the  part  of 
consumers  towards  smoking  cigars  from  the  lcwer-priced  groups.  (See 
table  3»)    It  seems  likely  that  about  50  percent  of  the  cigars  consumed 
this  year  will  cost  S  cents  or  less  compared  with  40  percent  in  this  price 
range  in  1947,    This  trend  towards  lower-priced  cigars  probably  will 
slacken  or  may  be  halted  in  the  year  ahead. 
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Tatile  3»-  Cigar  consuraptio  ni/  "by  retail  price  groups,  average  1935-39* 

annual  19  U6~%,  January-Augus  t  19%~50 


Year 

|  S»0  cents  j 
|    or  les6 

J  8*1  to  15.0  j 

cents     '  I 

!  1501  cents  = !  Total 
or  more 

1  Mil. 

Pct.i 

j  Mil,, 

Pct0 : 

Pat,.;.;  MpL<i  ■ 
„  • » 

Pet,, 

Av.  1935-39 

S9.6i 

:  516 

:  '.H3' 

.    cSs  b.359 

*  * 

100  .0 

19U6  : 
.  19^7  1 

,  19HS  ! 

■  :,:i9%  j 

2.262 
2,U50 
2,666 

53^1 
U0e2: 
U2eUs 
^7.7: 

U,370 
:3,0S5 
0,025 
52,631 

52„Ui 
%f.ls 

i "  376 
2  2SU 
8  300 

:  290 

6c3;i5,9iH 
5oOj:5,631 

5o2.ss5.775 
5o2::5,587 

»  X 

%  9 

100,0 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

Jane-Aug,  i 

19%'  J 
1950  : 

1,699 
is773 

U6.9i 
%,g; 

:l,7l+6 
: 1,601 

Ug.2: 
^5.0: 

:  ISO 
s  1S7 

•  • 

•  * 

A»9ii3»625 
5.2j:3,56i 

100.0 
100.0 

£  c  •  •  9  .   «     •  • 

-       -  *  ■  *  *  -  m  o  _  f»  *■ 

l/    Tax-paid  withdrawals  "based  on  sales  of  revenue  stanps. 


United  States  exports  of  cigars  are  relatively  unimportant  compared 
with  domestic  consumption.    The  19%  total  was  . only  . 3  million — sharply 
less  than  the  13  million  of  the  year  "before.    For.  January-August  1950, 
cigar  exports  amounted  to  ahout  1*6  million — yi  percent  less  than  in  the 
same  months  of  19%  e 

.   United  States  imports- of  cigars  come  principally  from  Cuba  and 
the.  Phil ip-oines.    About  \lp,  million  cigars  were  imported  from  Cuba  for 
consumption  in  19% — practically  the  same  as  in  19^8  and  roughly  triple 
the  prewar  average.    Those  imported  from  the  Philippines  amounted  to  ' 
only  a  little  over  oner-half  million  in  19%  and-  less  than  1  l/2  million 
in  19hg  in  contrast  to  around  .200  million  annually  in  the  late  1930V&. 
United  States  imports  of  cigars  from  Cuba  during  January-August  19 50  •: 
totaled  5.9  million — slightly  more  than  in  the  same, period  of  19%»  while 
those  from  the  Philippine  Republic  totaled  a  little,  over  one«ha If  million— 
sharply  above  the  number  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  but  still 
relatively  few..   

"Cigar  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  to "the  United  States'  continue  at  a 
very  low  level.    Puerto  Rican-made  cigars  for  United  States  consumption  had 
diminished  sharoly  from  the  mid-1930* s  .until  19%  "but  rose' sharply,  in  the 
latter  war  years  to  around  SO  million  in  19^5-^6,    Tax-paid  withdrawals 
of  Puerto  Rican  cigars  amounted  to  less  than- 5  million  in  19%  and  also  in 
I9US.    For  January- August  this  year,  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  Puerto  Rican 
cigars  were  extremely  small—ronly  ah  out  one- quarter  of  a  million  in.  con- 
trast to  h  l/U  million  in  the  same  period  of  19%, 

Smoking  Tobacco   

Consumption  of  smoking  tohacco  in  1951  may  be  up  a  little*  Most 
smoking  tobacco  is  used  in  pipes  although  some  smokers  use  it' for  rolling 
cigarettes.    Indications  are  that  hand-rolled  cigarettes  may  have  increased 
somewhat  during  January^August  of  this  year  in  comparison  with  a  year 
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ago".    Output  of,  smoking  tobacco  in  1950  is  estimated  at  around  10^  inii-  -« 
lion  pounds  compared  with  108  million  pounds  in  19^9  •    The  use  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  declined  sharply  during" World  War- -II  .  jand  reached  its  lowest 
point  of  105  million  pounds  in  19^7«    The  pre-World  War  il  level  was- 
around  200  million  pound's*..  _  \  *  ~' 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  .'index'  of  wholesale  prices'  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  stayed  close  to  its  1935-39  average  throughout  WorTd' War  II 
"and  then  rose. IS  percent  after  the  war.    For  August. 195^,  this,  index 
was  the  same  as  in  August  19^+9  although, increased  prices  for  some' brands 
became  effective  July  31.    The  BIS  retail- price  of  pipe  tobacco  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-fourth  from!  the  end  of  World  War  II  .until  mid- 
1950*    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  packaged  smoking  tobacco  ia  June  195° 
were  about  one-fifth  higher  than  in  19^-5  •    The  Federal  excise,  fax  on 
smoking  tobacco  has. been  the  same  since  early  1919— -18  cents  per. pound. 
This  rate  is,  of  course,  much  lower  than  the  tax  on- an  equivalent  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  manufactured  cigarettes,-'  As  of  January  lf  19^+9 » 
only  9  States- had- taxes'  on  smoking  tobacco. 

United  States  exports  of  smoking  tobacco'  in  packages  and  in  bulk  -- 
totaled  2,2  million  pounds  in  I9-H9 — slightly  more  than  in  19^8,    During " 
January-August  195°»  smoking  tobacco  exports  were  lc 3  million  pounds— 
a  little  lower, than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Principal  foreign 
outlets  of  these  products  are  Mexico,  Bolivia, -'Haiti",  Dominican  Republic, 
Nicaragua,  and  Canada,  l" 

Chewing  Tobacco.  1  .  ..^ 

Consumption  of  chewing -tobacco  in  1951  may  be  a  little  larger  than 
in  195°»    This  would  be  an  interruption  of  the  longk-term  downward,  trend 
for  this  tobacco  product,,  but- seems  likely  if  employment  is  stepped  up 
in  those'  defense  occupations  in  which  smoking  is  prohibited,  .  During  . 
World  War.  II,  chewing  tobacco  consumption 'increased  about  IS  percent  ; 
from.  19 ^0 .  to  19^  and  was  attribut ed  largely  to-  this  reason.    Chewing  _ 
tobacco  output  has  dropped  lower  each  year  since' 19^  and. has  been  less 
than  100  million  pounds  for  each  ..year  since  19^6,    Previous,  to  that,  the' 
lowest  on  record  was  101  million  pounds  in  I9U0,"' 

The  estimated  total  chewing  tobacco  output  for  this  year  is 
89  million- pounds  compared  wi'th'90  million  pounds  ,  in  I9H9.  •  ' Manufacture 
of  plug  tobacco  during  the  first  8  months  of  195°  was  about  'j  -1/2  p&scent 
below  the  same  period  of. 19^9  while  that  of  scrap  chewing  gained  a  little. 
In  I9I+9  plug  and  scrap  made  up' h-y  and  hk  percent  of  total  chewing  tobacco, 
manufacture,  respectively,  while  twist  and  fine-cut.  chewing" accounted 
for  6  and  3  percent,    Dur ingr  January- Aug;,  19 50,. twist  output  ran  2  2/3  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  same  period  of  19%,  but  fine-cut  showed  a  slight 
gain,  'i  ■  f  . 

,The  August  1950  BLS  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  chewing  tobacco- 
was  the  same  as  it  has  been,  following  the  increase  in  late.  19Ub.  Two 
price  increases' have  occurred  ;    since  prewar — a  20  percent,  rise  in  late 

and  an  8  percent  rise  in  late  19U6,    The  Federal  excise  on  chewing  . 
tobacco  has  been  IS  cents  per  pound  since  early  1919,    As  Of  January  1* 
19^9*  chewing  tobacco  was  taxed  by  only  7  States, 
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United  States! expert 3  cf  chewing  tobacco-,  principally  plug  and  twist, 
totaled  2,4. million  pounds  in  .19 49— one- third  less  than  in,  19 H$,  During 
January- August  1950,  United  States  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  amounted  to 
only  1  million  pounds-,  compared  with  1.6  million  in  the  same ., months  of  19^9«> 
Australia,,  the  Philippine  Republic,.  Panama^  and  Newfoundland., are  principal 
foreign  outlets'  for  chewing  tobacco*    Exports  to  the  Philippine  Republic 
have  fallen  sharply©  ' 

Snuff  I  :;..--')r-o,   ..j. ;  ;     ••  - 

•Consumption  of  snuff  may  show  an  increase  in  .1951  compared  with 
1950,    Expansion  of ■employment  and  improvement  in  incomes  in  the  geo- 
graphical areas  where  much  snuff  is  consumed  will  be  factors  favoring  an 
increase,.    Consumption  of  snuff  in  1950  is  likely  to  be  near  42  million 
pounds— slightly  above  the  41  million  pound  level  in  each  of  the  previous 
2  years.    In  the  late  1930' s0  yearly  consumption  was  close  to  3?  million 
pounds  and  during  World  War  II ,  rose  to  a  peak  of  43  2/3  million  pounds 
in  1945 0    Virtually  no  snuff  is  exported  from  the  United  States*  . 

The  BIS  wholesale  price  index  for  snuff  has  remained  constant  from 
February  194S  through  August  1950.    From  1939  through  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  index  rose  about  6  percent  s    Between  the  end  of  the  war  and 
early  19^8,  it  increased  an  additional  53  percent,,    The  Federal  excise  on 
snuff  has  been  IS  cents  per  pound  since  early  1919*    As  of  January  1, 
1949,  only  7  States  had  taxes  on ir snuff. 

EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED;  STATES  ll 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1951  may  ^e 
higher  than  the  level  expected  this  calendar  year.    It  is  estimated  that 
1950  exports  will  total  about  475  million  pounds  compared  with  U9S  mil-  . 
lion  in  1949,    During  the  f  irst  two-thirds  of  the  current  ..year,  United 
States  tobacco  exports  totaled  23S  million,  pounds. — 14  percent  less  than 
in  the  same  portion  of  19^9©    The  last  4  months  of  the  year  are  months 
when' tobacco  exports  are  especially  largee.    The  bulk  of  flue-cured,  the 
major  export  class,  is  marketed  from  August  to  November  and  much  of  the 
export  purchases  are  shipped  shortly  thereafter,  : 

A  strong  export  demand,  especially  for  United  States  cigarette 
tobacco,  appears  to  be  in  prospect  in  195lo    Cigarette  consumption  abroad 
continues  to  press  on  available  supplies  of  tobacco,  end  stocks:  in  a  number 
of  foreign  countries  a  year  from  now  \irill  probably  still!, be  l.qw  in  relation 
to  consumption  requirements,.    The  dollar  exchange  position  of '  some  foreign 
countries  has  ircproveds  and  further  improvement  is  expected  as  United  States 
purchases  of  raw  materials  abroad  for  stockpiling  and  defense  industries 
increase.    Economic  Cooperation  Administration  programs  will  continue  to  be 
a  factor  in  assisting  important  western  European  countries  towards  further 
recovery.    Tobacco  has  long  been  a  major  import  commodity  for  several 
countries  unable  to  produce  any  themselves  and  in  those  which  can  produce 
only  a  part  of  their  requirements.    Besides  occupying  an  important  place 
in  the  standard  of  living  in  many  countries,  tobacco  provides  substantial 
governmental  revenues. 


2J Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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'United' States  exports  more  tobacco  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world "tod  is  likely  to  continue  ;to  he  the  major  supplying  country  in  the 
years  ahead.-    However,  tobacco  acreage  and  production  are  expanding  else-, 
where  : in -.-the  world- under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  governmental  guaran- 
tees, and  because  the  shortage  of  dollar • exchange  has  restricted  imports 
from  America.    In  Europe,  France  and  Italy  have  increased  their  production 
of  tobacco  over  prewar  by  a  considerable  amount.    Turkey  is  producing  far 
more  tobacco  than  prewar  and  Greece  is  now  fast  approaching  her  prewar 
level.    In  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  greatly  increased  her  production 
especially  of  flue -cured;  and  other  countries  such  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  -Kyas aland  have  also  shown  increases.  India 
is  producing  substantially  more  flue -cured  than  prewar,  and  Canada  has 
more  than  doubled  her  prewar  average. 

'v  In  the  United -States,  prices  of  flue -cured  tobacco,  the  principal 
export  class,  are  the  highest  in  history,  and  for  several  of  the  less 
important  export  types,  prices  are  likely  to  be. above  last  season  when 
marketings,  begin: in  the  late  fall  and  in -early  1951.    Flue-cured  is  well 
above  support  level,  but  several  other  types  are  likely  to  be  closer  to 
support  levels.    Foreign  buyers  for  this,  year -s-  crons;  will. have  to  pay 
more  than  in  previous  years;  and1' if • -the  general  price  level- continues 

upward  'in- 1951,  next- season's  prices  for  some  types  may  be  even  higher.. 

BejS*  :  :-r.       *•"  •  -.'.-t  ••';'  .       ;•  .  .....  ,  r..  ..  /.  j%.  -y  qiwfei 7. !>ft? 

<   The  size  of  the  takings  of  various  countries  has  changed  over  the 
years  and  some  foreign  destinations,  important  in  earlier  years  take  little 
United  States  tobacco  today.    In  the  1924-28  period,  Canada  and  Japan  took 
around  15"  and  10  million  pounds,  respectively,  whereas,  very  little  has 
gone  to  these  countries  in  the  past  several  years.    The  important  countries 
of  destination  for  United  States  tobacco-  in  recent  years  are  shown  in 
table  4.    The  United  Kingdom  has  taken  more  United  States  tobacco  than  • 
any  other  country  for  many  years.    In  1949  the  United  Kingdom,  accounting 
for  a  little  over  one -third  of  total  United  States  exports^  took  22  per- 
cent less  than  the  1934-38  average  and  practically  the  same  as  the  1924-28 
average.    Germany  ranked  second  in  1949  and  took  much  more  than  the  annual 
average  of  the  earlier  periods.    Netherlands  ranked  third  and  took  .twice 
as  much  in  191*9  as  the  1934-38  average  but  only  a  little  more  than  the  .  . 
1924-28  average.    Ireland  ranked  fourth  in  1949  and  took  several  times 
her  annual  averages  for  the  prewar  period  and  for  the  late  1920' s.  Aus- 
tralia and  Belgium  ranked  next  in  1949  and  both  exceeded  their  1934-38 
average  quantities  but  took  moderately  less  than  their  1924-28  averages. 
French'  takings  in  1949,  though  up  sharply  over  those  in  1948,  were  far 
less  than  the  usual  annual  quantities  in  the  earlier  periods.    United  States 
exports  of  tobacco  to  several  other  countries  in  1949  were  several  times 
larger  than  the  yearly  quantities  in  either  the  1924-28  or  1934-38  periods. 
These  include  Portugal,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  New  Zealand.    Norway  and 
India,  though  not  showing  as  much  increase  as  the  foregoing  group,  still 
got  considerably  more  in  1949  than  in  the  earlier  periods.    United  States 
tobacco  exports  to  China  in  1924-28  were  substantial  but  by  1934t38,  they 
had  dropped  by  almost  one -half;  and  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  they 
have  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  amount. 
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Table  40~  United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 0  for 
specif  ied  periods 9  by  types,  eusl  to  principal 
importing  countries 

u  (declared  weight )  

Calendar  year  _  £  January^Augt; s t 


xype 
and 
country 

;i92^2g;i93iu3s! 
1  average  °  average * 

1 

1QUP! 

1 
i 

19H9  H^M*! 

. , average. 

y   ft  0 

'  0 
• 

iqUq  • 

1 

of  19 49 

Mil .ID. 

MilalKs  sMilsJLb^ 

M?1  'l*h 

r  ercenTi 

j  J.U6— cureo. 

1 1/324.0 

324„9 

3'+^  .7 

■  * 

379*9;s 

139/4 

177,6 

n  "7 

97 

Burley 

:  8.9 

1106 

2304 

35  ©  i  s » 

8o0 

2b0i 

24.7 

Maryland 

i  lUc3 

5.5 

7»S 

7*9  •  • 

400 

5,0 

4^ 

86 

Vac  fire-cured  ! 

22„6 

9,7 

7.6 

Kin 

2*8 

to 

175 

Ky.  &  Tenn.  " 

1/126,6 

53o7 

19=9 

2So5s  st 

39o6 

i6c4 

66 

One  Sucker  i 

t-  2/ 

o7 

lo2 

6  "6»« 

5,6 

la 

20 

Green  River  ! 

:  15oS 

3*0 

.8 

*jt  p» « 

2.6 

2of 

,5 

19 

Black  Tat,  etc^ 

1/2.0 

9.0 

5a 

4C8;  s 

5=9 

3*6 

2a 

5* 

Cigar 

!  .8 

6.1 

,6 

18.2 

4.4 

24 

Perique  , 

!     1/  .1 

4 

4 

C  •*=»  •  0 

4 

2/ 

|/ 

Stems,  tr.?  ! 

t  0 

and  scrap  ; 

12.0 

17»S 

11.9 

5ol§  ! 

9»6 

4.5 

2.0 

44 

Total  unmfdo  ! 

527.1 

437»3 

1+26,6 

498.3;; 

216,5 

277oO 

2380,0 

86 

Country  of 

destination;  1 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Belgium- Lux, 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Italy 

China 

Australia 

India&Pakistan 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Rep. 

Other  countries 

Total 


l6408 

3^.6 
2ia 

31.5 

34.0 

4 
5 

3 
2 
4 
4 
7 

92*5 

21.5 

5,4 
.6 

o5 
S7c8 


213.9 

21.0 

15«5 
15.6 
12c8 
4.8 

4,6 
7.4 
3c8 

4.7 
7.2 

ia 

48.2 
18*4 
2.6 

2,5 
1.2 
52.0 


527a  U3y,3 


167*0 

l6f  M 1 

PS 

51.4 

23.7 

46 

o7 

15.8s? 

19*7 

14.6 

6o3 

43 

17-9 

19o4S! 

9o9 

9a 

,  15.8 

174 

21.8 

32.5i 1 

9a 

16.4 

21,4 

130 

26.4 

&I0I1 1 

8.0 

69.7 

55,5 

T7 

11.8 

XX  ^  1!  1 

3»3 

9.0 

5,5 

61 

io.i 

XXo^i**  S 

2.4 

8,8 

9,8 

111 

12.2 

3o3 

10c8 

5.8 

54 

15.4 

10, 7§  i 

2.2 

6.7 

7o9 

118 

11a 

7,45 1 

2C0 

5«2 

}°1 

71 

11.1 

5*8;; 

2.2 

K2 

4.9 

117 

4*5 

?  p>«  • 

C-t  J  •  • 

.7 

2.2 

2,6 

118 

28.4 

"71.0 

J  K  J-  •  • 

29.3 

3oi 

a 

3 

19a 

I9»6s  t 

13.1 

10.0 

H 

71 

10.1 

io7 

5.8 

3«6 

62 

4.0 

602s  s 

1.4 

4,7 

4,2 

89 

c2 

181;  8 

08 

a 

25.3 

3/ 

54.8 

64  c 

c  0 

34»5 

45o2 

36.8 

81 

426.6 

498.3; s 

216.5 

277.0 

238.0 

86 

— »  '  ■    ■'■  I         .  ■  I    t    -  . 

1/    Partially  estimated. 

2/    Less  than  50(000  pounds e 

i/    Over  999  percent  not  shown, 
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During  the -first  8  months  of  1950,  flue -cured ; exports  were  slightly 
less  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.-   Most  other  tobacco  export  groups- 
were  below -a  year  ego.    Eurley  and  Maryland  tobacco  exports  were  only 
moderately  less,  hut  exports  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  ? ire -cured,  One  Sucker, 
Green  River,  Black  Fat,  -and  cigar  leaf  were  all  •down'  sharply.    In  the  case 
of  cigar  tobacco-,;  -.the  January  -August  19*1-9  exports  of  cigar  tobacco  included 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  Puerto  Rican  type  than  was  shipped  out  an 
the  comparable  period  of  this  year.    The  export  subsidy  program  on  the  dark 
tobacco  types  in  operation  during  part  of  19*1-9  encouraged  greater  exports  . 
of  those  types  in  January-August  than  in  the  same  months  of  this  year  when 
no  such  program  has  operated.'   

.  During  January -August  1950,  United  States  tobacco -exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  less  than  one -half  of  those  in.. the  same  period  last  year. 
The  United  Kingdom  recently  increased  its  allocation  for  purchases-  of  to- 
bacco in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  the  increased  costs  because  of  price  increases.    The  quantity  to  be 
taken-,  during  the  entire  year',  of  1950  is  expected  to  be  moderately  smaller 
than  in  1.9^9.    During  the  first  8  months  of  1950,  United  States  exports  of 
tobacco  to  Germany,  France,  Portugal,-  Ireland,- .Australia,  India'/ Norway, 
New  Zealand,  and  China  fell  below  those  in  the  same- period  of  19*1-9  •  In- 
creased quantities  went  to  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den>  and  Italy.    An  :unusually  large  shipment  of.'  more  than  25- million  pounds 
went  to  the  Philippine  Republic-  in- January -August  1950 — very  much  more  than 
-the  small  quantities  of-  previous  years.    The  combined  total  of  tobacco  ex- 
ports to  all  the'  many  other  countries  not  specif i-ed-above-  was*  almost  one- 
fifth  less  in  January -August  1950-  than  in  the  same  period  of  19U9.. 

British,  Tobacco  Situation:      ■-.  ■■  -     •„•  .'  ;  I  :  : 


;  .Tobacco  consumption  in: Britain  during  1950  has  been" a  little ? above 

that  of  19^9.    Data  for  the  first  7  months  of "the  year  indicate  that  a 
larger  share  of  the  . tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  came  from  the 
Commonwealth  countries — 37  percent  compared  with  3*+  percent  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year;    In  193*1-38  tobacco  from  the  Commonwealth  countries 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  total  British  home  consumption.    British  exports 
of  manufactured  tobacco  during  January -August  1950  were  h  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  same  period  of  19*+9.    Cigarettes  "make  up  more  than  nine -tenths 
of  the  total  British  tobacco  exports,  •  About  three -fourths  of  British  to- 
bacco exports  went  to  Singapore,  Malaya,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  -and  other 
Commonwealth  areas;. and  the  remainder  to  foreign  destinations,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Belgian  Congo,  Germany,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  many  years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  World's  foremost 
tobacco  importer.    In  191<-9  British  tobacco  imports  totaled  3 01  million  • 
pounds—the  largest  .amount  in  3  years  and  9  percent  above  the  I93U-38  aver- 
age.   Although  the  United  States  was  the  largest  single  source  and  furnished 
a  little  over  one -half  of  the  total,  this  was  much,  less  than  in  193*1-33 
when  the  Unjted  •  States  "Share  was  about  three -f ourths. • 
jt  .'-  ■::  ' 

During  January-August  1950,  total  British  imports  of  tobacco  were 
■10  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  months  .of  19*+9,  but  quantities  from  the 
United  States  were:  6  percent  smaller.    British  imports  of  tobacco' from 
Southern  Rhodesia-  and  India  were  up  58  and  33  percent,  respectively,  and 
those  from  Canada  and  Nyasaland  increased  38  and  1*+  percent.    The  January- 
August  1950  imports  from  Turkey  and  Greece  were  down  shardy--39  and  82  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  same  period  of  19*i9. 
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•  Tobacco  imported  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  January- August  1950  was 
valued  at  51  pence  per  nound — 9  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier; 
Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  averaged  49  pence — 3^  percent  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier.     The  rise  in  the  import  value  of  the  United  States 
leaf  in  terms  of  British  currency  largely  reflects  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  which  occurred  in.  September  19^9°    ^he  official  exchange 
rate  was  reduced  from  $4.03  to  $2..80r     Despite  the  change  in  currency 
relationships,  the  import  value  per  pound  for  United  States  leaf  in  January- 
August  1950  was  below  that  of  Southern  Hhodesian  leaf.    During  this  period, 
very  little  of  the  United  States  leaf  was  from  the-  I95O  United  States  crop. 
The  1950  flue-cured  crop  in  the  United  States  is  bringing  record-  high  prices 
which  are  veil  above  those  on  the  Southern  Rhodesian  auctions  during  April- 
August  of  this  year.     The  average  price  there  for  76  million  pounds  (approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  crop)  was  38. 4  pence  per  pound  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  44.8  cents  per  pound  (computed  at  32»80  equals  1  pound  sterling) 

Stocks  of  tobacco  in  Britain  on  July  31  total  3U9  million  pounds — 
9  percent  higher  than  on  July  31,  19^9,  but  still  substantially  smaller  ■ 
than  on  that  date  in  the  prewar  years.     The  seasonal  decline -in  stocks 
since  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  17  percent  or  about  as  much  as 
in  the  same  period  of  I9U90 


Table  5.-  United  Kingdom  tobacco:     Stocks,  import's,  consumption,  and  exports 
average  193 Ij-38,  annual  1939-^9.  January- August  1949-50 


Year 


Ave  rage 
1934-38 

1939 
19^0 
I3ki 
1942 

1943 
1944 
19U5 
1946 
19U7 
19U8  2/ 
19U9  3/ 
J  an. -Aug. 
1949 

Jan. -Aug. 
1950 


Imports  l/ 


Stocks 
Dec.  31 


From 


Retained  for  home 
 consumption 


Total  :  United  -'Non-pre-: Prefer-  : 

States  ;ferential:ential    -  Total 


2/ 


IL 


Mil.lb.     Mil,  lb.     Mil,  lb.    Mil,  lb.     i-dl.lb,     Mil.  lb.  KiTTTbT 


:Exports  :Re-exports 
:    of       :of    un-  . 
: •  menu—  :  menu— 
:  f  act  ar.e  d : .  f  acture  d 
:  tobacco  :  tobacco 


Mi  1.1b. 


U97 
328 

259 

23s 

310 

243 

27s 

3S3 
384 

390 
U21 

4/321 

U/3U9 


275 
212 
l4l 
211+ 
265 

35^ 
230 
369 

^33 
296 
281 
301 


107 


118 


1/  Unmanufactured  tobacco — 
been  small  relative  to  impo 
2/  Tobacco  imported  from  no 
that  imported  from  preferen 
of  duty.  At  present,  the  p 
duty  rate,  but  from  1931  to 
J/  Subject  to  revision.  4/ 


213 
128 

59 
129 

180 
291 
180 
310 
366 
201 
172 
154 

25 

23 


132 
151 

ik 
153 
157 
165 

•  173 

I83 

193 
173 
153 
139 

1/S1 
5/77 


39 
48 

50 

69 
76 
56 

47 

kg 

55 
51 
61 

72 
5/46 


171 

199 
191 
222 

233 
221 

220 

231 

248 

224' 

214 

211 

1/122 
-5/12J 


39 
40 

30 

27 

17 

18 

18  ' 

37 

55 

52 

45 
47 

32 

30 


12 
14 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

14 
7 
1 
1 

2 


Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  have  generally 
rts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

n-p referential  areas  comes  in  at  full  duty  rate  while 
tl&X  areas  (Commonwealth  origin)  comes  in  at  a  lower  rate 
referential  rate  is  only  about  3  percent  below' -the  full 
1939,  it  was  over  20  percent  below  the  full  duty  rate. 
July  31,         January- July. 
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Table  6C~  United  States  iiffb'orta  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
Irora  principal  supplying  countries  and  shipments 


from  Puerto  Rico8  for  specified  periods 


V  i' 


>JV. 


  (declared  weight) 

Calendar  year      ,'  '  \ 


Ja^uary~Au  gust 


Classification 
and  country  • 
of  origin 

.  *  ■ 

0  c 

a924,2g; 

*                      .  * 

, average , 

l93l^3Ss 
average: 

• 

i94g  ; 

« 

a 

1949 

•   0                                '  • 

•I  %%f&M  s 
j :  average: 

> • 

4 
1 

■  ■»■■*',  .  •■, 

19U9  ; 

1950 

:  1950 
las  per- 
centage 
:ox  19  Mfl 

Mil,,  it  | 

Mil,;i"b^s?Mil0lb, 

Mil. ,1b, 

Mii0  rb0 

Percent 

'otal  imports  gl 

2  7M 

g4,2 

0  * 
•  0 

0  0 

44,  g 

61.6 

6otg 

99 

Cigarette  leaf 

"■  "  .  '  . 

.    r  •  • 

•  • 

a  0 
* 

Unstemmed 

S  U6a 

'  6'4al 

30c2 

■-•44*  6; 

'45,7 

102 

Turkey  ; 

;  13,1 

lg„2r2 

•45,1 

V  * 

0  0 

12  6  2  • 

31,3 
6,9  ' 

;32,9 

105 

Greece 

i  20.'i 

ig,gf 

9,9 

J  s 

13*0 

6,2 

90 

Syria- 

8  ,2 

•  '  ,5 

'3^ 

•  * 

.3 

206 

2  ■'i 

.  gg 

Bulgaria' 

1V  .6 

.....  p 

•  « 

If  • 

c9 

lc.0 

ill 

Ue  S  o  S eR, 

t      *o  ■ 

"  --2-c0  ' 

;V  •   '1  7 

0  Q 

e  3 

3/  ' 

l»3- 

195 

115 

So,  Rhodesia 

:   ;  »10- 

?  2 

•  37 

-.9 

o9' 

•  .100 

Yugoslavia 

;  a0 

.5" 

0^ 

*  2 

•  « 

9o 

c3 

c2 

67 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 


Stemmed  -  1 

:  13og 

7^2 

10og 

-'1106  :: 

4t6  : 

g02 

7og. 

95 

Cuba 

:  13og 

•  7*1 

I0eg: 

■  i-ll06  :  s 

4,6 

g.2 

■  7.6 

9? 

Unstemmed 

:     g„  6 

Ki 

4,1 

. '4C1  n 

2ieg 

2.g 

2,4 

g6 

Cuba 

:  7.2 

4o0 

4,1  :: 

2cg 

.  j           •  . 

2.g 

2„4 

g6 

Scrap' 

i  3«6 

'  6a 

:  3og 

f"5o4  i: 

4,2 

3c7 

%1 

100 

Cuba 

:  log 

■  ■  2.9 

>  3c7 

2.0  '-■ 

-3»3 

■  5.5 

106 

Philippines ' 

1*7; 

7  3,2 

'  cl 

■    •    "t   .»  0 

.  .  °P 

2.2 

;  i3 

' 

.2 

'.V 

67 

Cigar  v/rapper  ! 

6c3 

•  2,1: 

J 1,0 

*  • 

5O     t  • 

1.3 

'  ^7 

1U0 

Indonesia  h/  \ 

 ...g. 

K    «  . 

6  J     •  • 

1.2 

,4 

o5 

125 

Cuba 

:  .1 

,2 

'■  '.2 

.3  *"i 

•  • 

3/ 

0i 

.2 

200 

Total  from  Cuba  i 

23.5 

14,3 

lg»7 

21.1  :: 

9.4 

14."4 

• -n.3;r 

95 

Shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  5/ 

• 

Total                   .  '  :  27,0 

22,5 

15  o2 

■>,,•;        ~  .c  « 
•  i  • 

;    17*9  5« 

rg.6  • 

633 

■ 7^. 

117 

Stemmed 

:    16 ,1 

17-H 

-  9  v6 

,10*1  ss 

•  -6,7  ; 

.  3.9 

12g 

Unstemmed           •  v  5*1 

3/,- 

3/ 

c2 

3/ 

Scrap  r 

!  5»g 

1                  -  ' 
1  J 

5o6  i 

,7C6  :: 

•  »■  

1  le9  ■ 

2.2 

2,4  :  . 

■  .  u  , 
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1/    General  imports 9 

2/    Includes  tobacco  stems 

not  cut, 

ground, 

or  pulverized,  not 

shovm 

separately. 

Less  than  50? 000  pounds. 
U/    Formerly  shoxm  as  originating  in  ITetherlands  Indies  or  ITetherlands. 
57    July-JSugust  data  not  yet  available— totals  compared  are  January- June* 
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IMPORTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  2/ 

Total  United  States  imports  of  tobacco  in  1951  are  expected  to  "be 
near  the  level  of  recent  years.  Total  tobacco  imports  for  consumption  were 
close  to  88  million  pounds  in  I9I+9 — second  highest  in  the  past  30  years. 
During  the  first  two -thirds  of  1950,  tobacco  imports  were  slightly  below 
those  in  the  same  period  of  19^9 .    The  January -August  195°  imports  of  ciga- 
rette leaf  for  consumption  were  2  percent  larger  than  in  January -August  I9U9 , 
with  a  little  more  coming  from  Turkey  and  less  from  Greece- -the  2  principal 
sources.    Tobacco  imports  from  Syria  showed  a  moderate  decrease  but  quanti- 
ties of  cigarette  leaf  from.  Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  larger  and  from  South- 
ern Rhodesia ; .were  about  the  same.    Stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1950;  totaled  IkS  million 
pounds --almost  the  same  as  the  July  1,  19^+9*  record  high. 

United  States  imports  of  cigar  leaf  for  consumption  in  the  first 
8  months  of  195°  were  smaller  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  19^9.  The 
quantity  of  both  stemmed  and  unstemmed  cigar  filler  from  Cuba  was  smaller, 
while  scrap  imports  held  even.    However,  less  scrap  came  from  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  and  the  amount  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  imports  during 
the  comparable  period  or  prewar  years .    Cigar  wrapper  imports  for  consump- 
tion in  January -August  1950  were  above  those  in  January -August  19^9  but 
only  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  comparable  prewar  average-.    The  stocks  . 
of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1950,  totaled  16.6  mil- 
lion pounds- -approximately  one-fourth  less  than  on  July  1,  19^9 ,  but  more 
than  double  the  average  holdings  in  the  late  1930's.    The  large  Cuban 
tobacco  stocks  held  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  war  years  and  immediate  • 
postwar  years  have  been  substantially  reduced  because  of  the -elimination  of 
the  quota  under  the  Trade  Agreement. 

The  shipments  of  cigar  tobacco  from  the  United  States  territory  of 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  first  half  of  1950  were  17  percent  larger  than  those 
in  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  on  July  1,  1950',  were  the  smallest  for  any  July >  since  192?. 
Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  held  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  on  July  1, 
1950 }  were  the  lowest  since  19^0  with  one  exception. 

FLUE  CURED,  TYPES  11-lU 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  1950-51  the  use  of  flue*- cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States  will 
probably  be  as  high  or  higher  than  the  record  19^+9-50  use,  mainly  to  meet 
the  large  demand  for  cigarettes.    During  1950-51,  United  States  consumers 
at  home  and  overseas  are  likely  to  smoke  more  than  the  367  billion  ciga- 
rettes consumed  in  19^9-50.    Domestic  use  of  flue-cured  in  19^9-50  at 
722  million  pounds  was  slightly  above  the  previous  year  and  rose  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  during  the  decade  of  the  19^0's.    In  each  of  the  past 
2  marketing  years,  the  use  of  flue -cured  in  United  States  products , mostly 
cigarettes,  exceeded  the  average  of  the  last  3  World  War  II  years  (19^2- 
U3  through  19H-U5)  by  around  12  percent. 

2/    Imports  of  tobacco  from  foreign  countries  and  shipments  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis. 
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The  prospects  for  flue-cured  exports  during  1950-51  are  relatively 
favorable  although  they  may  not  he  quite  as  large  as  the  kh'J  million  pounds 
^farm-sales  weight)  shipped  in  19^9-50.    Foreign  requirements  for  flue- 
cured  are  substantial  because  cigarettes  made  from  United  States  tobacco 
are  favored  by  many  foreign  consumers.    Stocks  of  United  States  flue -cured 
in  several  countries  are  low  relative  to  consumption  and  also  compared  with 
pre -World  War  II  levels.    The  ECA  programs  for  1950-51  will  again  assist 
several  western  European  countries  in  procuring  tobacco  supplies  from  the 
United  States.    The  dollar  exchange  situation  has  been  improving  as  United 
States'  imports  from  foreign  areas  have  increased.    Factors  that  will  probably 
mean  smaller  United  States  flue -cured  exports  in  July  1950- June  1951  than 
a  year  earlier  are:    (l)  the  higher    prices  for  tho  1950  crop;  (2)  the  greater 
quantities  available  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  the  last  crop  was  of  record 
size  and  a  high  acreage  is  again  planned;  and  (3)  the  import  restrictions  by 
the  Philippine  Republic,  where  an  unusually  large  quantity  was  shipped  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19^9-50  crop  year. 

During  19^9-50,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Netherlands,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Australia,  Denmark,  Hong  Kong,  and 
New  Zealand  were  the  largest  ranking,  foreign  outlets  in  that  order  for 
United  States  flue-cured.    Each  of  these  countries  took  more  or  just  about 
as  much  as  in  the  previous  year.    United  Kingdom  and  Germany  combined  ac- 
counted for  over  half  of  all  the  flue -cured  exported  while  the  other  3 
countries  among  the  top  10  accounted  for  one-third.    Several  countries 
that  took  smaller  quantities  in  19^9-50  than  in  19^+8-^.9  were  Norway,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Portugal,  Finland,  China,  and  Indonesia.    India  got  about 
the  same  while  Switzerland,  French  Indochina,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Siam 
increased  their  takings  over  19^6-^9. 

In  19^9-50,  10  western  European  countries  were  authorized  by  ECA 
to  purchase  about  330  millionpounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco.   Not  all  of  it  hed  "been  shipped  by  the  end  of  the  19^9-50  crop  year. 
From  July  1  through  mid-October  of  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  ECA  authoriza- 
tions were  approved  for  about  117  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of 
flue -cured  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Netherlands,  Austria,  Belgium, 
China,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway.    Other  authorizations  are  expected 
during  1950-51. 

Supplies 

Carry-over  of  flue -cured  on  July  1,  1950,  totaled  1,1+84  million 
pounds- -3-1/2  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  October  1  estimate 
of  United  States  flue -cured  production  was  1,196  million  pounds — almost 
7  percent  larger  than,  the  19^9  crop.    The  1950  crop  is  the  largest  in 
3  years  and  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  by  any  appreciable  amount.  The 
19^6  and  I9V7  crops  were  13  and  10  percent  larger,  respectively,  but  the 
1939  and  19V?  crops  were  practically  the  same  size  as  in  1950.  Carry-over 
plus  this  year's  crop  adds  to  a  total  supply  of  2,680  million  pounds  for 
1950-51.    This  is  slightly  above  the  19^9-50  level.     In  view  of  the  strong 
current  demand  for  the  1950  crop  thus  far,  the  supply  situation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  fairly  tight.    With  total  disappearance  expected  to  run 
about  as  high  in  1950-51  as  in  19^9-50,  the  carry-over  next  July  1  would 
be  around  1,510  million  pounds --slightly  abovo  a  .year  earlier.  Al- 
though 1950  yields  per  acre  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  were 
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below  1949,  the  average  for  the  whole  flue -cured  area  combined  is  expected 
to  be  5  percent  above  j.ast  year  and  a  little  higher  than  the  previous  re- 
cord yield  of  19*1-8.    Average  yields  per  acre  for  flue-cured 'as  a  whole 
during  each  of  the  past  5  years  have  be^en  relatively  high  compared  with 
those  in  the  war  or  pre-war  years.    An  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  size  of  the  1951  marketing  quota  and  national  allotment 
for  flue -cured  will  be  made  not  later  than  December  1,  1950. 

Table  7,-  Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-14:    Domestic  supplies,  disappear- 
ance, and  season  average  price,  average  1934-38,  annual  1939-50 

      ••  •'  (farm-sales  weight) 


Year 


Av.  1934-38 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
191*3 

1944 

1945 
1946 

1947 
1948 

1949  2/ 

1950  2/  . 


Disappearance  1/ 


Average 

Supply  :    Total  :Domestic  :Exports  :  price  per 

2/    :    2/     _j  pound 


Production:  Stocks 

_■  ;  July  1 

'Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.,  lb/ 


741 

1,171 

760 
650 
812- 
790 

1,087 

1,173 
1,352 

1,317 

•1,090 

1,115 
1,196 


34 


946 
1,410 
1,593 
1,460 

1,379 

1,189 
1,126 

1,147 
1,287 

1,550 

1,538 
1,484 


1,-586 

2,117 
2,170 
2,243 
2.272 

2,169 

2,276 
2,299 
2,499 
2,604 
2,640 

2,653 
2,680 


704 

707 
577 

733 
893 
980 

1,150 
1,152 
1,212 
1,054 
1,102 

1,169 


338 

417 
421 

492 
604 
625 

696 
665 
660 

695 
715 

722. 


366  ' 

290 
156 
'291 
289 
355 

454 

487 
552 
359 
387 

447 


Cents 


.22.9 

14.9 
16.4 
28.1 
38.4 
40.2 

42.4 
43.6 

48.3 
41.2 

49.6 

:  47.2 


/55.0 


1/ . Year  beginning  July  1. 

2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/    Auction  market'  average  through  mid-October. 
1950  Prices  Highest  on  Record 


Auction  market  prices  for  all  types  of  flue-cured  combined  have 

been  at  a  record  level  and  :iveragea55  cents  per  pound  for  sales  through 
mid -October. :  Approximately  85  percent  of  the  crop  was  marketed  by  that 
date.    For  the  1950  season  as  a  whole  the  average  price  is  expented  to  be 
around  54-1/2  cents--about  15  percent  above  last  season's.  Flue-cured 
growers'  cash  receipts  from  their  1950  crop  are  expected  to  total ^roughly 
650  million  dollars  or  almost  one -fourth  more  than  the  526  million  dollars 
from  last  year's  crop.    Total  receipts  from  flue -cured  in  1950  exceeds  that 
in  any  other  year  except  1946,  when  the  record  else  crop  had  a  value  of 
653  million  dollars. 


The  type  14  auction  markets  in  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt  began 
July  24  and  closed  September  7.    The  volume  of  marketings  ran  about  9  per- 
cent less  than- last  year,  mostly  because  lower  yields  reduced  the  outturn 
in  this  belt.    Prices  for  gross  sales  (includes  resales)  averaged  48.0  cents 

per  pound- -20  percent  higher  than  the  1949  average.    The  1950  average, 
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although  a  record  high,  was  less  than  1  cent  above  the  19^8  average  of 
kj  .2  cents.    In  the  type  1^+  marketing  area,  growers plafond  only  about 
5.2  million  pounds  under  Government  loan  this  year  .compared  with  20. h  mil- 
lion last  season.    Most  grades  brought  average  prices  well  above  their 
loan  rate  values.    Flue -cured  tobacco  is  marketed  loose  or  untied  in 
these  markets  and  customarily  "brings  a  lower  price  than  in  the  other 
"belts  where  it  is  tied  in  hands  before  .marketing, 

The  type  13  auction  markets  in  South  Carolina  and  Border  North 
Carolina  Belt  opened  August  1  and  were  nearing  their  closings  in  mid- 
October.    Gross  sales  (includes  resales)  exceeded  those  of  last  season 
and  were  the  third  largest  on  record,    Prices  for  the  season  averaged  a 
record  55.3  cents  per  pound- -13  percent  above  the  comparable  19^9  aver- 
age and  9  percent  above  the  previous  high  of  19^8.    Only  about  6  million 
pounds  or  around  2  percent  of  total  deliveries  to  these. markets  were 
placed  under  Government  loan  by  growers.    During  the  19^9  season,  re- 
ceipts under  loan  in  the  type  13  markets  totaled  26„7  million  pounds. 

The  type  12  auction  markets  in  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt 
opened  August  21  arid  will  continue  probably  until  sometime  in  November, 
Gross  sales  (includes  resales)  through  mid. -October  totaled  378  million 
pounds  compared  with  373  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  last  sea- 
son.   The  1950  prices  in  these  markets  averaged "56. 8  cents  per  pound- - 
17  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Allowing. for  resales  and  compared 
with  the  October  estimate  of  production,  the  marketings  in  this  belt  were 
about  90  percent  completed  in  mid-October,    Approximately  9-l/2  million 
pounds  have  been  placed  under  Government  loan  thus  far- -or  only  about 
2-1/2  percent  of  total  deliveries.    During  the  l$k9  season,, .  17-1 A  .mil- 
lion pounds  or  percent  of  the  total  went  under  Government  loan. 

The  type"  11  (b)  auction  markets  in  the  Middle  .Belt  in  Central  North 
Carolina  opened  during'  the  week  ending  September  1  and  are  likely  to  be 
operating  at  least  through  ' mid- November.    Gross  sales  (includes  resales) 
through  mid-October  totaled  123  million  pounds --22  percent,  more  than  the 
101  million  sold  in  approximately  the  same  period,  last  season.  Congested 
conditions  in  redrying  plants  forced  a  suspension  of .marketing  for  several 
days  following  September  20.    Prices  through  mid-October  averaged. a  record 
56.7  cents  per  pound  and  were  approximately    one -fifth    above  those  in  the 
comparable  period  last  year.    The  season  average  price  will  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  season.    Growers  p3.aced  roughly  6  million  pounds  or  5.  percent 
of  total  deliveries  through  mid-October  under  Government  loan.    During  the 
19^9  season  as  a  whole,  receipts  under  Government  loan  were  8.3  million 
pounds  or  6.8  percent  of  deliveries  to  these  markets. 

The  type  11  (a)  auction  markets  in  western  North  Carolina  and  south 
central  Virginia  opened  September  Ik  and  some  are  likely  to  continue  until 
mid -December.    Gross  sales  (includes  resales)  through  mid-October  totaled 
155  million  pounds  and  prices  averaged  5^.7  cents  per  pound.    This  is  a 
larger  volume  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  last  season  when  prices 
averaged  k6.k  cents  per  pound.    It  is  likely  that  the  season  average  price 
in  the  Old  Belt  will  be  higher  than  for  any  previous  season.    Through  mid- 
October,  growers  marketing  in  the  Old  Belt  placed  about  12  million  pounds 
under  Government  loan.    This  represented  approximately  8  percent  of  total 
-deliveries  to  these  markets.    During  the  19^9  season  as  a  whole,  about 
1^  percent  of  the  total  went  under  Government  loan. 
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Price  Supports 

The'  195°  price  support  level  for  flue -cured  is       cents  per  pound — 
2  l/2  cents  higher  than  in  19^9.    The  type  Ik  untied  tobacco  was  supported 
at  h  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  tied  tobacco  common  to  the  other  belts. 
The  support  level  represents  9°  percent  of  the  June  15  parity  price  which 
was  5°.°  cents  per  pound.-  The  flue-cured  parity  in  July  1951  is  likely  to 
be  higher  than  it  was  in  June  1950,  and  this  will  mean  a  higher  support 
level  for  the  1951  crop  than  was  applicable  to  the  195°  crop.    The  rise  in 
flue-cured  parity  by  next  June  will  result  from  the  increase  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  wage  rates,  and  also  because  of  the  higher 
"adjusted''  base  price,  which  is  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  I9I+8  and  19^9 . 

Price  support  loans  were  made  on  flue-cured  tobacco  each  year  from 
19^6  through  19^9-    In  19*+6  and  19^7,  quantities  placed  under  Government 
loan  amounted  to  5  and  17  l/2  percent  of  the  crops  for  these  years.  The 
loans  have  been  repaid  on  all  this  tobacco.    In  19^8  and  19^9,  quantities 
placed  under  loan  amounted  to  106  and  104  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight), 
respectively, --between  9  and  10  percent  of. .each  year's  crop.    Much  of  this 
tobacco  has  moved  into  trade  channels.    As  of  early  October  1950,  ai  esti- 
mated 22  million  pounds  (farm- sales -weight  equivalent)  remained  under 
Government  loan  from  the  19^8-^9  crops.    Government  loans  on  the  1950  flue- 
cured  crop  through  mid-October  totaled  almost  Ij-9  million  pounds . 

BURLEY,  TYPE  31 
Domestic  Use  and  Exports  '>'•"" 

In  1950-51  the  use  of  Burley  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  at  or  above  the;  high  levels  of  recent  years .    Most  Burley  goes  into 
cigarettes,  production  of  which  seems  likely  to  attain  a  new  peak.  Smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  also  absorb  important , quantities  of  Burley,  and  produc- 
tion of  these  products  will  probably  be  near  or  a  little  above  their  19^9" 
50  levels .    The  estimated  domestic  use  of  Burley  In  the  marketing  year, 
October  19 1+9 -Sept ember  1950,  is  h^h-  million  pounds --practically  the  same 
as  in  each  of  the  preceding  2  years.    The  domestic  use  of  Burley  in  the  re- 
cent 3  years  has  exceeded  the  peak  years  of  World  War  II  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  cigarette  manufacture  since  that  time.    Other  tobacco  products 
requiring  Burley  declined  following  World  War  II.    The  19^8-50  average  out- 
put of  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing  averaged  31  and  29  percent  lower 
than  the  19^3*^5  average  while  cigarette  output  averaged  17  percent  higher. 

... 

The  1950-51  exports  of  Burley  seem  likely  to  continue  near  the  19^9* 
50  level.    Burley  exports  account  for  around  8  percent  of  total  disappearance 
yearly."  The  popularity  cf  the  United  States  blended  type  of  cigarette 
abroad  has  been  the  major  factor  accounting  for  postwar  exports  of  Burley 
at  3  to  h  times  its  average  prewar  level.    Estimated  Burley  exports  through 
September  I95O  ere  ^0  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight ) --slightly  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  year.    In  each  of  the  recent  2  marketing  years,  Ger- 
many got  more  than  any  other  single  country  but  received  smaller  shipments 
in  I9U9-5O  than  in  19I+8-U9.    The  next  ranking  foreign  outlets  in  the  last 
2  years  were  Portugal  and  Belgium.    During  19^9-50,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  took  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  Portugal, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Argentina  took  less. 


During  fiscal  1949-5O,  8  western  European  countries  (including  their  over- 
seas territories)  received  EGA  authorizations  to  procure' approximately 
32  million  pounds  (fana-sa3.es  weight)  of  Burley.  '  .From'JuJ.y 1 1  through  mid- 
October  of  the  135Q-51 -fiscal 'year,  EGA- authorizations  for  about  2  l/2  mil- 
lion.-pounds  of  Burley  for .Belgium  and  Norway  were  approved.    Otner  authori- 
zations are  expected  to  follow  during  the  course  of  1950-^1. 

Supplies 

The  estimated  carry-over  of  Burley,  on  October  1,  1950,  is  close  to 
1  billion  pounds — about  3 'percent-  higher,  than  last  October "s  record  level. 
Both  the-.. 19^8  and  19^9  crops  were  larger  than  the  disappearances  in  the  fol 
'loving  years  and  "stocks .rose  by  11  percent  between  October  l)hb  and  October 
;of ' this  yeajft;^;  .  *'■      •  ..  "•  '•  ;     '."    ;-  '  . 

Table  8, -  Burley : tobacco ,  type '31:/.  Domestic  supplies .  disappearance,  and 
...  •:  : seas  on  average  price,  average,  193^  -38,  -annual.  1939-50  ; 


(farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Pro- 
duction 

'[.Stocks 

Oct.  1 

• 
• 

• 

.9  Supply" 

:    ,    Die appearance 

-.  : Domestic : 
.  Total  .  2j 

1./        :  Average 
Exports  rprice  per 
2/     :  pound 

•Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mi  1.1b. 

Mil. lb. 

:  Mil. lb. ' 

Mi 1.1b. 

Cents . 

Av.  193^-38 

1  ,  .  -287 

^701 

'  988 

314 

.,;.:;302';. 

12 

22.2 

1939  : 

395 

684 

1,079 

.  317- 

305-: 

12 

■  17.3 

19^0 

377 

762 

•  1,139: 

':'•?  34l 

-  •  ;•  335 

•16.2 

19^1 

ti  ,.  337  • 

79.8 

,1,135 

:-  ""'380 

•  •  37^ 

c 
0 

29.2 

:  ';  "755 

1,099' 

\: ;  413 

••;407 

:  .,6  - 

4 1.8 

1943 

392 : 

686 

•  l;OT8 

4l8 

9  • 

45.6 

:19kk 

591  ' 

'  ".'651 

1,242- 

483 

4?4 

'::'9- 

44.0 

19^5  ;  . 

:  577' 

r'  ".  759 

1,336 

••  483, 

■      :  448 

■  ..,35-- 

.-■.-39. 4' 

19^6 

6l4 

■ :  853 

1,467" 

526 

476 

50 

39.7 

■19^7  : 

485 

9I1 

1,426 

524 

496 

28 

48.5 

1948  : 

603 

902 

1,505 

.  .  531 

489 

42 

46.0 

1949  2/  ' 

560 

1*534 

3/53^ 

3/494- 

;  ||§g 

45.2 

1950  2/  : 

.  484 

3/1,000 

3/1, 484 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  2/  Subject  to.  revision.  "£/  Preliminary 
estimate.        %  ,  '.  - 


In  October  the' Burley  crop  was  estimated  at  484  million  pounds — ' 
percent  smaller  than  last,  year  and  the  smallest  outturn  in  the  past 
7  years..    The- 1950  acreage,  allotment  for  Burley -was  smaller  than  the  19^9 
allotment.  .The-  1950  average  yield  per  acre  for  Burley  as  a  whole '.is  lower 
than  last  year  but  is  above  the  average  yields  in  all  other  previous;  years 
except  1946  and  1948.        ....  .-■ 

The  carryover  plus  this  year's  production  of  Burley  adds  to  a  total, 
supply  of  1,484  million  pounds  for  I95O-51.    ThiR:  level'  has  been  exceeded 
only  -by  that  for  each  of  'the  2 -previous  years  , and  is  adequate  to  meet  anti- 
cipated requirements:.  :Assuming  that  the  195Q- 51  total  disappearance  of 
Burley  is  around  540  million  .pounds,  carry-over  on  October  1,  1951,  will  be 
944  million  pounds--the  third  highest  on  record.  ■  •■>. 
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The  1951  marketing  auota  and  national  acreage  allotment  for  Burley 
will  be  announced  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  later  than  December  1 
of  this  year,  •  • 

lQ^O  Prices  Expected 
to  Too  1PU9 


Burley  auctions  usually  begin  around  December  1.    The  demand  for  ciga- 
rette grades  is  likely  to  be  strong  and  the  1950  season  average  price  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  U5.2  cents  tier  pound  received  by  growers  for  their 
19U9  cropt    The  parity  price  of  Burley  for  September  15  is  50o8  cents.  The 
I95O  support  level  for  Burley  computed  at  °0  "oercent  of  the  September  parity 
is  U5«7  cents  per  pound.    This  season's  Burley  loan  level  is  13  percent 
higher  than  last  season's  and  also  slightly  exceeds  the  average  price  received 
by  growers  last  season.    The  1950  Burley  crop  is  expected  to  bring  prices 
that  will  generally  average  above  the  support  level. 

The  support  level  for  the  1951  Burley  crop  will  probably  be  higher 
than  that  applying  to  the  1950  crop.    The  September  1951  parity  for  Burley 
seems  likely,  to  be  above  the  September  1950  parity,  mostly  as  the  result 
of  some  further  rise  in  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rate 


Government  Loans  on  Burley 

The  proportion  of  Burley  placed  under  Government  loan  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II  has  fluctuated  sharply*    About  2k  percent  of  the  large 
19^6  crop  but  only  8  percent  of  the  small  I9U7  crop  went  under  loan.  In 
the  -lQ'1+8  marketing  season,  97  million  pounds  or  l6  percent  of  the  crop  was 
received  under  loans;  during  last  season  loans  were  made  on.  39  million 
pounds  or  7  percent  of  the  crop*    A  large  share  of  the  loans  made  on  19^6 
and  19^7  tobacco  has  been  repaid.    As  of  early  October,  the  Government  loan 
stocks  of  Burley  are  estimated  at  around  60  million  pounds  (farm- sales- 
weight  equivalent) o 

MARYLAND,  TYPE  32 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


During  1950-51 1  the  domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  may  exceed  the 
19U9-50  level.    The  principal  domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  is  in  ciga- 
rettes, which  will  probably  set  a  new  consumption  record  in  I95O-5I0  Eor 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1950,  the  domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco 
is  estimated  at  around  29  million  pounds — a  record  or  near-record  quantity 
3  to  5  percent  above  the  preceding  yeare 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  recent  years  have  accounted  for  from 
20  to  30  percent  of  total  disappearance.    Estimated  exports  during  19*49-50 
at  nearly  8  million  pounds  are  1-1/3  million  pounds  smaller  than  in  I9U8-U9. 
Switzerland,  the  principal  foreign  outlet,  has  taken  less.     Germany,  ranking 
second  in  I9U8-U9,  took  much  less  in  the  past  year.    Prance  and  the  Philippine 
Republic  took  none  in  19*48-1+9,  but  each  received  shipments  during  191+9-50. 
Tunisia  and  Algeria  got  more;  but  for  the  crop  year  through  August  1950, 
French  Morocco  had  received  less  than  a  year  earlier.    More  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  but  less  to  Belgium  and  Austria* 
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During  fiscal  1949-50,  7  western  European  countries  received  EC A 
authorizations  to  procure  approximately  2  l/3  million  pounds  (farm-soles 
weight)  of  Maryland  tobacco » 

Supplies  •;- 

The  October  1,  1950,  carry-over  of  Maryland  -tobacco  is  estimated  at 
about  58  million  pounds — about  7  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  This 
year*s  October  stocks  were  the  largest  on  record.    The  October  estimate  for 
the  1950  Maryland  crop  was  38  million  pounas — 7  percent  below  the  1949  har- 
vestings.   This  year?s  acreage  is  a  little  below  last  year  and  indicated 
yields  per  acre  are  about  5  percent  smaller,  but  the  production  is  likely 
to  be  the  third  or  fourth  largest  on  record.    This  yearns  crop  plus  the 
large  carry-over  adds  to  a  total  supply  of  96  million  pounds —  approximately 
1  million  larger  than  the  record  1949-50  level.    If  total  disappearance  (do- 
mestic use  plus  exports)  during  1950-51  is  i  or  2  million  pound n  larger  than 
the  37  million  pounds  of  1949-50,  the  carry-over  on  October  1,  1951,  would 
be  practically  the  same  as  the  record  level  of  October  1,  1950. 

Table  9.-  Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  1934-38,  annual  1939-50 


Year 


!  Fro-. 
' duction 


Average 
1934-38 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 

1949  2/ 

1950  2/ 


(farm- sales  weight} 


27.5 

32.8 
32.6 
31,2 
28.1 
20.8 

38,2 

18.4 
46.2 
37o8 
35.0 

41.0 
38.0 


41  o3 

41.4 
47*7 
51.8 
55.8 
49.5 

45.2 
52.2 
40.3 
52.5 
56.0 

54  »0 
3/58.0 


Supply  : 


68*8 

74.2 

80*3 

83,0 

83.9 
70.3 

83.4 
70.6 

86.5 
90.3 
91.0 

95.0 
3/96.0 


Total 


Disappearance  T/~       s  Average 
: Domestic:  Exports  : price  per 


26.5 


26.5 

28,5 
27,2 

34*4 
25.1 

31.2 

34,0 

34*3 
37,0 

3/37.0 


2/. 

;  pound 

Mil.lb, 

Mil. lb. 

Cents 

21,1 

5.4 

19.7 

22.6 

3.9 

2iol 

25.9 

2.6 

33.0 

26.1 

1*1 

30.1 

32.2 

2.2 

56.5 

23.8 

1 3  j 

45.3 

28,8 

2.4 

55.5 

24.2 

6.1 

57,0 

28.3 

5.7 

44.5 

27.0 

7.3 

42.8 

27.7 

9.3 

54.4 

2/29 >o 

3/8.0 

4/47.5 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  27  Subject  to  revision.  2/  Preliminary  esti- 
mate,   uj  Auction  market  average „ 


Price  Support  Level  is  Higher 

The  1950  crop  of  Maryland  will  be  marketed  next  spring  and  summer. 
The  price  support  level  will  be  determined  at  some  point  betaveen  75  and 
90  percent  of  the  September  1950  parity  depending  upon  the  relationship  of 
actual  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  to  its  normal  supply.    In  June  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  estimates  indicated  a  support  level  of 
86  percent  of  parity,  but  the  final  determination  on  the  support  level  will 
be  made  this  fall.    The  September  parity  for  Maryland  tobacco  is  56.5  cents 
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per  pound.    The  1950  Maryland  parity  is  computed  in  accordance  with  the  new  1 
parity  formula  provided  in  the  1948  and  1949  Agricultural  Acts  and  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  September  1949  Maryland  parity  of  46*5  cents  per 
pound.    The  1949  crop  was  supported  at  90  percent  of  this  or  41*8  cents  per 
pound.    The  auction  price  for  the  1949  crop  averaged  47.5  cents —  a  drop  of 
over  12  percent  from  the  previous  season  but  still  well  above  the  average 
loan  level. 

The  September  1951  parity  for  Maryland  may  be  higher  than  the 
September  1950  level.    If  a  marketing  quota  should  become  effective  on  the 
1951  Maryland  crop,  90  percent  of  parity  would  be  the  mandatory  support 
level  for  that  crop.    However,  if  a  quota  is  proclaimed  but  not  approved  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  growers, -there  will  be  no  price  support.  ■  If  a 
quota  is  not  proclaimed,  the  support'  for  the  1951  Maryland  crop  will  be  set, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  1950.  crop,  at  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  depending 
on  the  supply  relationship  next  October  1. 

The  first  Maryland  tobacco  to  go  under  Government  loan  was  from  the 
1948  crop  which  was  marketed  in  1949*    An  additional  amount  was  placed  under 
loan  in  19-50  when  the  1949.  Maryland  crop  was  marketed.    About  3  million 
pounds  or  8  l/2  percent  o£  the  1948  crop  and  2.6  million  pounds  or  6  1/2 .per- 
cent of  the  1949  crop  went  into  loan. :   As  of  early  October,  around  4  1/2  mil- 
lion pounds  (farm-sales- weight  equivalent)  still  remained  under  Government 
loan.  . •  "  -  —   '  •: 

-  FIRE- CURED j  TYPES  21-24  :  . 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports  ■  ••«'  '  '  .  '  r  A.    ...      .  -  

In  I95O-5I  the  domestic  use  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  likely  to  be  r 
about  the  same  as  or  a  little  above  that  in  recent  years.    The  major  domes- 
tic use  of  fire-cured  is  in  snuff  manufacture,,  which.- has  shown  a  high, degree 
of  stability  for  many  years.    In  the  years  since  World  War  II  j  total  domes- 
tic use  of  fire-cured  has  stayed  between  35  and  3&  l/2  million  pounds  each 
marketing  year.    During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1950,  approximately 
35  million  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco  was  used  in  this  country.'    This  is 
substantially  -less  than  in  the  v/ar  and  prewar  years  when  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts were  apparently  absorbing  somewhat  larger  amounts. 

The  1950-51  exports  of  fire-cured  seem  likely  to  hold  near  the  level 
of  1949-50,  but  the  trend  in  fire-cured  tobacco  exports  has  been • downward 
for  some  time.    This  has  come  about  mainly  because  of  the  change. in  con- 
sumer preferences  towards  light- cigarette  tobacco  and  expanded  production 
of  competing  dark  types  abroad.    The  1950  support,  level  is' higher  than  last 
season,  and  the  higher  prices  of  recent  years  have  also  probably  been  a 
factor,  in  reducing  purchases  by  foreign  buyers.    Estimated  fire-cured 
tobacco  exports  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1950,  are  estimated  at 
around  29  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)— about  one-third  less  than  in 
1948-49  and  less  than  one- half  of  the  prewar  average,.    The  Kentucky-Tennessee 
fire-cured  exports  dropped  sharply.    The  1948-49  exports  were  boosted  some- 
what by  the  Government  export  subsidy  then  in  effect •    The  1949-50  shipments 
to  France  were  down  sharply.    France  took  almost  one-third  of  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  exports  in  1948-49.    Other  important  foreign 
destinations  for  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  that  received  smaller  quantities 
in  the  recent  year  are  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
However,  Portugal,  Italy,  French  North  Africa,  Gold  Coast,  and  Egypt  took 
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more.    The  United  Kingdom ,  Australia,  and  Denmark  took  more  of  the  Virginia 
fire-cured  type  but  several  western  European  countries  including  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Sweden.  Austria,  and  Germany  took  less. 

In  fiscal  1949-50,  10  western  European  countries  received  ECA 
authorizations  to  procure  approximately  26  million  pounds  (farm- sales  weight) 
of'  fire-cured  tobacco.    From  July  1  through  mid-October  of  fiscal  1950-51, 
ECA  authorizations  were  approved  for  about  3  1/2  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight)  of  fire-cured  for  Belgium,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Austria.  Other 
authorizations  are  expected  during  the  course  of  1950-51.  '• 


Supplies    i:U  •-  '•    "  •■- 

The  October  1  carry-over  of  fire-cured,  tobacco- is  estimated  at  about 
.165.  million  pounds —  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  stocks 
for.  October  since  1944.-    The  October  1  estimate  of  the  1950  crop  of  fire- 
cured  was  near  56  million  pounds — 22  percent  less  than  the  1949  crop  and 
the  lowest  on  record.    The  1950  acreage  allotment  for  fire-cured  was  smaller 
than  the  1949  allotment.    Severe  damage  from  continued  excessive  moisture 
greatly  lowered  the  average  yields  this  season  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  average  yields  per  acre  of ,  types  22  and  23  are  indicated-  to  be  15  and 
21  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago  in  the  October  crop  report,  but  for 
Virginia  fir e-r cured,  type  21, .  there  was  a  5  percent  increase.  ;  -this  year's 
crop  plus  the  estimated  carryover  adds  to  a  total  supply  of  221  million' 
pounds -for  1950-51.    This  is  about  3-1/2  percent  lower  than  the  1949-50  level 
and  less  than  for  all  previous  years  except  1945-46  and  1946-47.  However, 
fire-cured  supplies  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  requirements.  *  If  the. 
total  disappearance  (domestic  use  plus  exports)  of  fire-cured  is  65  to- 70  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1950-51,  the  carryrover  next  October  1  would  be  reduced  5  to 
10  percent  from  the  October  1,  1950  estimate. 

Table  10.-  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21-24:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  1934-38,  annual  1939-50 

 (farm- sales  weight ) 


Year 


Pro-  *  Stocks 
duction  '  Oct.  1 


:  Supply  .  : 


Disappearance  1/    :  Average 


Total 


: Domestic  :  Exports  : price  per 
;      2/        ;      2/       ;  pound 


Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.     Mil. lb. 


Cents 


1934-38 

:  110.2 

194.2 

304.4 

123.0 

53.2 

69.8 

10.2 

1939 

:  99.4 

136.2 

235.6 

94.0 

55.1 

38.9 

10.6 

1940  .  ; 

;  106.5 

141.6 

248.1 

.  ...  64.2 

45.6 

18.6 

9.5 

1941 

:  69.7 

183.9 

253.6 

69.0 

51.5 

17.5 

14.1 

1942  ; 

;  71.5 

184. 6 

256.1 

76.3 

60.7 

15.6 

17.1 

1943  .; 

:  64.9 

179.8 

244.7 

71.2 

53.4 

17.8 

23.4 

'  1944  , 

66.1 

173.5 

239.6 

107.8 

44.0 

63.8 

24.5 

1945  ; 

'  58.3 

:  131.8 

190.1 

'  85.2 

37.6 

47.6 

-  31.5 

. 1946  ; 

108.9 

104.9 

213.8 

70.4 

.  36.0- 

34.4  . 

26.0 

1947  : 

'  85.8 

143.4 

229.2 

66.6 

.  36.3 

30.3 

29.5 

.  194s  . : 

. ;.  73.2 

162.6 

235.8 

78.6 

35.4  ■ 

43.2 

31.9 

1949  2/: 

72.1 

157.2 

229.3 

3/64.3 

3/35.3 

3/  29.0 

.  29.8 

1950  u\ 

j  55.9 

3/I65.O 

3/220.9 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    g?  Subject  to  revision.    W  Preliminary  estimate 
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■  Price  Support  Level  ' 

is  Higher  :  '       r:  .•  •  .  . ■ 

The  1950  price  support  for  fire-cured  is  34 .3  cents  per  pound — 
about  •  13        .percent -  higher .  than  it  was  last  season."    The'  fire-cured 
loan  level  is  computed  at  75  percent  of  the  Bur  ley  price  -support,  which 
in.  turn  is  based  on  90  percent- of  its  September "parity.    The  auctions  for 
Virginia  fire-cured  usually;  begin  in  late  November  or  early  December  and 
for  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types,  in  early  January.  -The  1949  season 
average  for  Virginia  fire-cured- at  a  record  33  «3<  cents  per  pound  was  about 
1  1/2  percent  higher  than  the  1948  average.    In  Kentucky- Tennessee,  the 
1949  season  average  for  type  22  (Hopkinsville-Clarksville  Belt)  was 
30.6  cents  per  pound — down  7  percent  from  the  previous  season  but  still 
the  third  highest  on  record.    The'  1949  season  average  for  type  23  (Paducah- 
Mayfield  Belt)  was  25.1  cents  per  pound — down  15  percent  from  the  previous 
•season.    The  1949  crop  of  type  23  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  nonde- 
script and  low  and  fair  duality  grades  as  compared  with  1948. 

The  -I95I  "support  level  for  the  fire- Cured  tobacco  would  be  above" 
•that  for  this  'ye  art's  drop,  if ,  as  seems  probable,  the  'Bur ley'  parity  next 
September  exceeds  its  September  1950  level.  ' 

During  the  1946-49  marketing  seasons,  a  substantial  quantity  of 
fire- cured  was  placed  under 'Government  loan.    In  the"  1946-48  seasons, 
approximately  three-eighths  of  each  crop "went  into  loan ;  but  last  season 
loans  were  made  on  nearly  18.8  million  pounds— roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
fire-cured  produced.  • The  preponderant  share  was 'Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured...  Between  75  and  80  million  pounds  (farm-'s'ales.':  weight)  remained  in 
Government  loan  stocks' in  tar ly  October.    Loans  on  well  over^ half 'of  the 
1946  fire -cured  tobacco  have- been  repaid  but  substantial' ouantities  from 
the  subseauent  crops  are  still  pledged  against  Government  loans, 

":-:'.'  :    :DARK .  AIR-CURED ,  TYPES  35-37  ' ' ':;  *:  r-v  ">   • ' '•  '■  -'' 
Domestic  Use  and  Exports    •'.         ••-  -  . 


The,  1950-51  domestic  use  of  dark  air^ cured  may  increase  slightly 
from  the  lows  of  the  last  2  years  if : chewing  tobe c co . [ consumption  picks 
up.    Stepped-up  employment  in  the  defense  work .in. Which. smoking : is  pro- 
hibited, may  bring  about  some  increase  in  chewing,  as  was  the  case  dur- 
ing World  War  II.    The  estimated  domestic  use  of, air> cured  tobacco  in 
the  year  ending  September  30  is  around  23  million  pounds—approximately 
the  same  as  the  record  low  of  1948-49 ..' The  combined  output  of  plug,  twist, 
and  fine-cut  was  approximately  "5  percent  smaller  *in '.1949- 50  .than  in  1948-49, 
but  some  dark  air-cured  is  being  used  in.  snuff.':  "  ..'";        ;  *  .'.[  : 

The  1950-51  exports  of  dark  air-cured  will  probably"  be  fairly  near 
the  level  of  recent  marketing  years,  except  1948-49.    During  1949-50,  dark 
air-cured  exports  are  estimated  at  only 'about  6  oT  7.  million  pounds..  In 
1^48-49,  the  Government  export -subsidy "was  a  major  factor  in  boosting  dark 
air- cured  exports  to -almost  15' million  pounds .    During  1948-49.  -France  got 
more  than  4  million  pounds  of  dark  air-cured;  but  in  the  Tl  months  through 
August  1950,-  none  of  this  kind  of  tobacco  was  shipped  to  Prance.-  Also, 
much  smaller  ouantities  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  went  to  Netherlands, 
Germany,  .and  French  ^Jorth  Africa^    However,  Belgium  increased  her  takings 
of  both  the  One  pucker  and  Green  River  types,  and  Liberia  took  more  Green 
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River.    For  the  crop  year  through  August,  Nigeria  'took  more  One  Sucker 
than  in  1948-49  but  less  Black  Fat*    Other  outlets  for  Black  Fat  include 
the  Gold  Coast j  French  West  Africa,.  French  .Equatorial  Africa-  and  Western 
Portuguese  'Africa,  all  of  which  took  less.  -  Cameroon  took  more  Black  Fat.. 

In  fiscal  1949-50,  6  western  European,  countries  received' EGA  author- 
izations to  procure  approximately  3:3/4" million  pounds  (farms'- sales  weight) 
of  dark  air-cured  tobacco.    From. July  1  through  mid-October  of  fiscal  1950-51, 
ECA  authorisations  were  approved,  for  almost  one-half  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  for  .Belgium^  Ireland,  and  Norway.  ■ 

Supplies       ' . ...         ,  .T-  '  •• 


The  October  .1  carry-over,-  is  estimated  -at  near  81  million  pounds — 
9  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  October  stocks  for  any  year 
since  1932.    In  October  the  .1950  crop  was.  estimated  at  29  l/3  million  pounds— 
18  percent  berlow  the  1949  production  and  below  that  of'  any  previous  year 
except'  1936.    The  1950  acreage  allotment  for  types 35~~36  (Kentucky-Tennessee) 
was  smaller  than  the  1949  allotment.    Type  37  (Virginia  sun-cured)  was  under 
allotment  for  the  first ;..time  in  recent  years As  of  October  1,  indicated 
average  yield-  per  acre ~ for  One.  Sucker  (type  35)  was  the  lowest  in  5  years 
and  the  yield  per  acre,  for  Green  River  (type  36)  was  the  smallest  since  194.3. 
As  in  the  case' of  fire-cured,  excessive  wet  weather  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
area  has  lowered  average  yields  per  acre.    This'.yearrs  crop  plus  the  carry- 
over adds  to  .a  -total  supply  of  109-mi.llion  pounds'  for  1950-51 — practically 
unchanged  fropt  the  1949-  50  ' level.    Supplies  are  the  second  or  third  higheot 
since  the  early  1930fs.  and.  are  large  in  relation  to  anticipated  requirements . 
If  total'  disappearance'  (domestic  use  plus  exports)  during  1950-51  is  around 
30  million  pounds,  the ' carry-over  of  dark  air-cured  on  October  1,  1951*  will 
be  ^proximately  79  million  pounds— about  I  million  less  than  on  October  1 
of  this  year.  •  :.  .     ;  ' 

Table  11.  -  Dark  air- cured  tobacco,  types  35~37;  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,,  and  season  average  price,  average 
1934-38,  annual  1939-50 

•■•       '       '  •<&'•,  ( farm- s ale s  we ight )   

:  Pi s  appe ar  ance"""!/7" .,  :  Av  er age 

Supply  s0  ^otal  :Domestic:  Exports :price  per 


Year 


Production: 


Stocks 
Oct.'  1 


it 


2/ 


Mil.  jgT.  .Mil. lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mi].,  lb. 


pound 
"Cents 


Av.  .1934-38 

:  -35.5 

62.8 

98.3 

39.0 

'.  27.0 

12.0 

9.4 

1939 

44.2' 

56.1 

100.3 

34.7 

..  27.3 

7-4 

7.3 

1940  i 

.  42.5 

65.6 

108.1 

33.7 

.  29.0 

4.7 

7.7 

1941 

31.5 

-  74,4 

'  '  105.9 

41.9 

38.9 

3.0 

12.0 

1942 

35.2 

64.O 

99.2 

33.9 

29.8 

4.1 

15.2 

1943  : 

30.0 

65.3 

95.3 

37.6 

...  34.4 

3-2 

-  27-2 

1944       .  •  s 

•  44.9. 

-  ••.••:i57-.7 

102.6 

42.2 

'  35.9 

6.3 

:  23.3 

1945  ''\ 

/  43.6 

•■  -  -60  .4 

104.0 

43,6 

30.5 

13,1 

•  25.2 

1946 

.  49.6 

6O.4 

110.0 

37.3 

29.7 

7.6 

::.:<■■  22.5 

1947      „  1 

'37.2  • 

72.7 

■  109.9 

32.7 

'  26.3. 

6  o4 

-.:25.8 

1948     .  : 

i  "34  .  8 

77.2 

•112.0 

37.9  .. 

23,1  . 

0A>.8 

28.7 

1949  2/  ' 

35.9 

'  '  74.1 

.  110 .0 

3/30.0 

3/23.0  ; 

2/  .7.0 

28*2 

1950  2/  •: 

29.3 

2/80.0 

3/109.3 

0  ..-  .     

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Sup-port  Level  is  Higher  "   -  --. 

The  1950  dark  air-cured  .support  price  is  30*5. cents  per  pound — 
13  percent  above  the  level  applying  to  the  19U9  crop.    The  loan  level  for 
dark  air-cured  is  computed  at  : 66-2/3  percent  of -  the  Burley  loan  level, 
which  in  turn,  is  based  on  90  percent  of  its  September  parity.    The  auctions 
for  the  dark  air-cured  types  usually  begin  in  late  November,  and  early  Decem- 
ber.   Last  season,  One  Sucker  (type  35)  averaged  27. 9  cents. per  pound — 
6  percent  below  the  previous  season's  record  but  above  any  other  previous 
year«    The  19H9  season  average  for  Green  River  (type  36)  was  27. 8  cents  per 
pound — 5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  higher  than  any  previous  year  ex- 
cept I9U3  when  the  crop  was  short.    The  19^9  crop  average    for  Virginia  sun- 
cured  (type  37)  at  p.* U  cents  per  pound  was  down  slightly  from  the  19U8  aver- 
age but  was  still  higher  than  all  recent  years  except  l^ky-h1)*  . 

The  1951  support  level  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  would  be  above 
that  for- this  year's  crop  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  Burley  parity  next 
September  exceeds  .  Its.- September  1950  level « 

During  the  three- marketing  seasons.  IShG-kS,  substantial  quantities 
of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  were  placed  under-  Government  loan.    Over-  30  per- 
cent of  the  large  19 *+6  crop  and  almost  UO  percent  of  the  much  smaller  19^7 
crop  went  under  loans0    In  the  I9I+8  season,  .  *bout  .one-fourth  of  the  crop 
was.  received  under  loan;,  but  during  the  19^9  season,  only  k*l  million 
pounds  or  11  percent  of  the  dark. air-cured  produced  was  delivered  for  loans,. 
Approximately  28  million  pounds  (farm  sales  weight  equivalent)  remained  in 
Government  loan  stocks  in  early  October.    A  substantial  amount  of  the  19U6 
loans  have  been  repaid s  but  sizable  amounts  of  the  loans  on  subsequent  crops 
are  still  outstandings 

CIGAR,  TYPES  iU-62 


Cigar  Filler 

The  1950-51  disappearance  of' cigar  filler  is  likely  to  be  above  that 
of  19^9-50*    The  preponderant  share  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler 
is  used  in  United  States  cigar  manufactures    Exports  account  for  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion" of  total  annual  disappearance.    For  the  year  ending 
September  30„  1950p  the  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania-Ohio  filler  is  esti- 
mated at  close  to  60  million  pounds--a  2  to  3  million  pound  drop  from  the 
preceding  year  and  the  lowest  in- 6  years o    Cigar  consumption  in  October  19^9- 
September  195O  ran  about  3  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year..  The 
prospective  high  rates  of  employment  and  consumer  incomes  expected  in  1950-51 
will  probably  mean  greater  cigar  consumption©    Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  cigars 
in  August  were  sharply  higher  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  earlier  and  for 
the  second  half  of  1950,  are  likely  to  show  an  increase  over  the  last  half 
of  19U9. 

The  carry-over  of  Pennsylvania-Ohio  filler  on  October  1>  1950,  is 
estimated  at  lHo  million  pounds — 6  percent  above  a  year  'earlier  and  the 
highest  since  191+5.    The  October  estimate  on  I95O  production  of  these 
types  is  6g  million  pounds — just  about  the  same  as  the  19H9  outturn.  The 
indicated  acreage  is- 5  percent  above  that  of  19^9,  but  the  yields  per  acre 
are  smaller.    The  carry-over  plus  this  year's  crop  totals,  around  208  million 
pounds'  supply  at  the  outset  of  t he  1 95 0-51  marketing  year*    This  is  U  per- 
cent above  the  I9I49-5O  supply  and  the  highest  level  since  19U2. 
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Table  12„~  Cigar  tobacco,  types  41-62:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  1934~3£>i  annual  1939-50 

 i       '  (farm- sales  weight)  V  

■      :   Stocks  : 


Year  and 
type 


Total  filler  types 
Ul^UU  2/ 
Average  1934-38 

1939 
19  40 
19  Hi 
1942 

1943 
1944 

19U5  . 
19H6 
194.7 
194S 
19U9  3/ 
1950  3/ 

Total  "binder  types 
51-56 
Average  1934-38 
1939 

19  ho 
1941 

1942 

1943 
19  44 

1945 
1946 

1947 
1948 

1949  3/ 

1950  2] 

Total  wrapper  types 
61-62 
Average  1934-38 

1939 
19  40 
1941 
1942 
1943 

19  44 

1945 
19H6 
1947 
194s 

1949  1/ 

1950  3/ 


Disappearance  :  Average 
Product  ions  October  1;  Supply  syear  beginningtprice  per 
l/      _j  ;  October  1  ij  »  pound 


Mil,  lb. 

48.9 
63,1 

64. 7 

71.2 

53.8 

47.0 
58.8 

49.9 

6H.4 
63.2 
70.8 
68cO 
68.4 


41.8 

165.1 

206.9 

63.3 

Il606 

179.9 

67*9 

13Ho9 

202.8 

6i*6 

136,7 

198.3 

55.2 

137*9 

193*1 

51.0 

126,7 

■■  177.7 

57.2 

108.5 

165.7 

62.1 

•  102*3 

.  164.4 

73.S 

103.5 

177.3 

70.3 

123  0  7 

194.0 

59.7 

.  125.8 

185  0  5 

61.5 

123.3 

184.8 

64.4 

y  127.0 

y  191*4 

w 


60,5 
45,0 
66a 

60.4 

69.2 
63.4 
6oG9 
53o6 
68.2 
62.2 
57.8 


8.4 

11.8 

20„2 

9.3 

11*4 

10.1 

21.5 

7.9 

9.5 

13.6 

23.1 

10.4 

10,  1 

12.7 

22.8 

9,6 

9.2 

13.2 

22e4- 

.  9o4 

10.0 

13*0 

23.0 

8.7 

11.3 

14„3 

P5.6 

10o9 

11.2 

'  14.7 

25.9 

12.3 

12.5 

13.6 

26. 1" 

12.7 

13.5 

13.4 

26.9 

.  12.  U 

15.1 

14.5 

16.6 

29o6 

.  13.0 

17.1 

33.7 

*  14.3 

1*4.1 

19.4 

33.5 

Mil     'i  b 

.  159.9 

208o8 

54.4 

10.U 

141,9 

205.0 

54c  0 

11,7 

151.0 

215.7 

58o7  . 

12,0 

157*0 

228.2 

61.4 

12.5 

i66e8 

220.6 

67.0 

.  13.2 

153.6 

200  0  6 

55.2 

18.6 

145.4 

204.2 

61,3 

19.5 

142.9 

192,8 

6"4o0 

34.0 

128.8 

193.2 

71.0 

32,8 

122.2 

185  0  4 

61 .7 

30.6 

123»7 

194,5 

62.6 

25.8 

131.9 

I99.9.. 

y  59  .9 

26.2 

kj  140.0 

hj  208. 4 

12.5 

16.6 

iH05 
16. 

20o 

30.3 
30.9 
47.7 
52.7 
U3.4 

41,2 
•35.9 


78.3 

67.7 
77.6 
98.4 
132.1 

167.7 

19691 

197.3 
234o0 

296.O 

274.0 

236.O 


l/  Stocks  and  disappearance  for  types  56*  6l,  and  1£Tare  as  of  July  1.    2/  A 
small  quantity  of  type  45  for  1939  and  1§40  not  included,    3/  Subject  to 
revision,    y  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Another  United  "States  cigar  .filler. type-Is  'type  hS  wh^ch  is  grown 
in  Puerto  Rico.    Shipments'  of  Puerto  Paean  tobacco  to  the  United  States  in 
July .  19^-June  195Q  amounted,  to  19 : million  'pounds  —5. million  more  .than. in 
the- preceding  year .    However,  stocks  in  the:  United  States  on  July  .1  at 
26  l/2' million  pounds  -were  1  1/2  million  pounds' less  than  on  July  1,  19^9. 
JStocke  on  the  island  totaled  32  million  pounds t  compared .  with  3^.9  million 
on  July  1,  19^9.  ,  United  States  .  filler  topaccpJ  exports:  to  -foreign  "countries 
which  include  those  "both  from  the  continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Pico 
ran  "between  2  lj.2  and  3  miiU.ion  pounds  in  the  recent  marketing  year..  Most 
of- this  was  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  and  much  of  it -went  to  French  Worth 
Africa.    Puerto  Rican  tobacco  is  planted  late  in  the  year  and  harvestings 
run-through  the' early  part"  of  the  following  year.  -There  was  a  high  pro- 
portion of  low  grade  tobacco  in  the  1950  harvestings.-; 

'    .  The  19^9"  crop  of  Pennsylvania  filler  brought  an;  average  price  of 
26. k  cents  per : pound- -about  the  seme  as  in  the  l'Q^8  season  hut  less  than 
in  each  of  the  3:  preceding  seasons.    The  19^9  crop  of  Ohio  filler  averaged 
25;.0  cents  per  pound-~9  percent  more'  than  in  19^8  tut  less  than  each  of 
the'  3  seasons  prior  to  1-9^8.    A  preliminary  average  for  the  Puerto  Eican 
type  is  20.0  cents— around  one -fourth  less  than  in  each  of  the  previous 
2  years.    The  considerable  amount  of'  low  quality  tobacco  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  type  was  a  major  factor  iri ' lowering  'the  price  average. 

The  1950  crops  of  cigar  filler  have  substantially  higher  support 
levpls  than  heretofore  because  of  the  higher  parities  calculated  With  the 
new  method  provided  by  legislation  in  19^8  and  19*5-9  •    The  percentage  of 
parity  at  which  price  supports  will  he  fixed  is  determined  by  the  relation- 
ship" of  the  actual  supplies  to  normal  supplies .    The  final  determination 
of  the  supply  percentage  had:  hot  been  announced  by  October  ly.    The  June 
estimates  of  PMA  indicated, that  the'price  support  would  be  88  percent  of 
parity,  but  this'is  subject  to  revision. when  October  1-data  oecoLie  avail- 
able.   At  83  percent  of  September  parities,  supports  would  be  fairly  .;£lose 
to  "last  season  ls-  average  prices  for  the.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  i.  pes  bi5t 
well' above  the  unusually  low  average  price  received  for  Puerto  Lie aft  'to- 
bacco .    If  the  index  of  prices'  paid  by  farmers ,  interest ,  taxes,  and. wage 
rates' continues. upward  during  1951, "the  parities. for  the  cigar  types1  "will 
be  higher  next  year.  '„      .  •  •  : 

Cigar  Binder 

The  1950-51  domestic  ruse  of  cigar  binder  ds  expected  to  be  above 
that- of  19*5-9-50  because  of  the  larger-cigar  output  and ^consump t ion  antici- 
pated.   Also  scrap  chewing,  which  absorbs  sizable  quantities  of  certain 
grades  of  the  binder  types,  may  rise  a  little.    In  the  year  which  ended 
September  3°>  total  disappearance  of  binder  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
55  -million  pounds  compared 'with  62  million  a  year  earlier .    Both  cigar-  con- 
sumption and  scrap  chewing  output  were  lower  in  October  19^9-September-  1950 
than  in  the  year  preceding.    However,  most  of  the"  decline  in  total  disap- 
pearance of  binder  was  due'to  the  drop  in  exports V  In  !l9^8-*5-9  an  unusually 
large,  quantity  -of  binder  was '  exported— roughly  11  million  pounds;  but  In 
the  "1014.9-50  marketing  year  through  August,  only  Ground  2  million  pounds 
had 'a  foreign  outlet.    Most  of  this  went  to  Germany-,  Belgium,  Denmark,- and 
Netherlands. 
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•       •   ;  The.' £1  gar  binder"  tobacco  Carry-over  'on  '  0  ctobe'r]  i  is  estimated  at 
near 1 1>D  million  pouft&s~5  percent  'higher''  than '  a  year'  earlier  and  the 
highest'  formally  October  since  1Q42,,    The''$ctboer  '  1 '  estimate  for;  this'; 
yearns  Mnder-  crop  'was'''fil4';'.mi'HiOii.  pcu'M3-*-5  per  sent  abpve .  the '  2,9  49  *  out- 
turn -.and  the 1  largest  'since  19^0  -except  fdi  I946'  and  i§4f  V.  The  increases 
over  a  year  ago  are"'  in  ■£he  •  Cdm^cticut  Valley,  'where  ""both'  the  Brovpdle.'af 
(type         acreage  'and .-yields'  per  acre  appear  to  "be  higher,.     Smaller  in- 
creases ■  In 'acreage -'oceur  red  in  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  and  al  so  in  Wisconsin 
.;:(ty^es  54~55) » ^St-ylelcii  per  acre  are  indicated  to  he  lower  than  last... 
yearr  .  except  fo-r  l^an&;:''Seed  in-Conhedticut,  where  it  is  'hi^iVrV      ," ' '". 

This  year's  crop  pi  us  the  estimated  carry-over  adds  to  a. total., 
supply  of  close  to  135  million  pounds  at  the  outset,  of  the  1950-$!  market- 
ing  years     This  is  ahout  5  percent  above  the  comparable  petals  ^or  es-ch 
of" the  2  preceding  years1' aW^^  the  end  of 

.^©T^d^ar-Ho'-1'-^"'-'"^^  u'  ■■  :v',;:  :       ,:>;7;'   "  .'•  '  V.>' 

•  ■  •  The 1949 '-■•crop's  of  "'CciihO'ct'i cut''  Valley  B roadie raf'  'arid^Havana  Seed' 
brought  .season'  average  prices'  of  "53«0'  arnd '41  c:g  cents  pe.r'ppund,  'respectively. 
The.  Brpadleaf  'ave rage* 12  percent'  'lower 1  than;  in.  the  previo'ds.  season 
and  the  second  lowest  in  '  5  years,  while'  the'  'Havana ••Seed"  average \w'a,s. 'down 
one-third  -'from and  'ti^e  lowest  since- "±94^    The  1 9 '-^  season 'average's 
of  the  Wisconsin  types  54  and  55  were  ?.J,o0  and  28*,  5  cents  pe"r  pound, 
respectivelyo    Type  54  was  fractionally  higher  and  type  55  was  up  2h  per- 
cent' compared' -with :  the'  previous'  ^e^S^4^%^f60^.l  '■  -0fe/$$yi  Ypric  .and 
Peunsylvani^a  Havana '  Seed  types  averiaged'  22"  cents  per," pound'. in  'f$k$r~t'he. 
lowest  in  the  past  $  yea/rsv  '  '""'•'"''""  ;'••'  '        \  '  .  ">;  ^  .    ,.  •  •  ■',  -  - 

•>     The •  1950  crops'  bi* '  cigair  binaeV  tobacco  have'_  substantially  higher 
support' levels- "than  'here'tof ore  because  of '  the  higher  parities  calculated 
with  the  new  method  provided  by  legislation  in  1$*8  'antf  l'S49»  '  The^ per- 
cent age  of  parity-  at'  which  price  'supports  will  he  fixed;  is  determined by 
the-  relationship  cf  the" Actual  'sttpply  to  the  normal,  supply*    The  final'.. 
determination' bf  the  supply  percentage' had  "not  been  announced  by  Octpber  19 • 
The-  June  estimates  'Of  Pkk:  indicated  that  '"'the;  price  support,  would  be  gg  per- 
cent of  parity,  but  thi's'wa's  subject  to  revision  v; hen  October  1  data  became 
available.    At  88  percent  of  parity,  the  1950  support  levels  would  be  below 
the  1949  season'  average'-'fdr  Connecticut'  Valley  Broadleaf  but  around  one- 
fifth  higher  than  the  1949  season  average 'prices  for  Connecticut  Valley 
Havana  Seed  (type  $2)  •an'd  'h'ew  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  (type  53). 
For  the  Wisconsin  •  type's    the  1950  supports"  at  gg- percent  of  parity  would 
be  7-  or  8  percent-  above  last  season 's  average"  prices*    If  the  index  of. 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  intereste  taxesj  "and  wage  rates  continues  upwards 
during  1951 0  the  parities  for  the  cigar  types  will  be  higher  next  year* 

Price  Support  Operations 
On  Cigar  Tobacco 

Government  loan  programs  on  cigar  tobacco  have  been  operative  on 
the  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  U6)  \  the  Wisconsin  types  54  and  55;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  season  for  the  first  time,  on  Connecticut 
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Valley  types  51  and  52c    Loans .were  made  on  substantial  amounts  of  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  in  the  past  k  years.    Only  about  1-1/2  million  pounds  of 
the  19U6-H8  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  remained  under  loan  by  early  October, 
but  7  million  pounds  of  the  most  recent  crop  were  placed  under  loan  this 
year.    About  2-l/H  million  pounds  of^type  5U  (mostly  19*48  crop)  were  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  in  early  October.    Close  to 
3ol  million  pounds  of  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  were  placed  under 
loan  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19U9  season.    In  early  October  there 
remained  about -10 2  million  pounds<>    A  very  small  quantity  of  Connecticut 
Valley  Broadleaf  went:  under  loan  in  the  19^9  season  and  has  since  moved  into 
trade  channels. 

Cigar  Wrapper   :  '  ••   *  •  ;• 

The  1950-5-1  disappearance  of  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  may  be  near 
the  19U9-50  level.    During  19^9-50,  the  total  disappearance  was-lH.3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  which  J>  to  k  million  pounds  were  exports.    The  total  disap- 
pearance of  . wrapper  during  19^9-50  was  the  highest  in  the  past  quarter- 
century.    It  seems  likely  that  if  exports  ease  off  some^  the  increased 
domestic  use  will  tend  -to  of  f  set  it.    For- the  first  7  months  of  1950, 
exp-orts  were  only  a  little  less  than  ..in  the  same  period  of  19^9.  Most 
exported  wrapper  went  to  Germany  but  some  went  to  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
and  Denmark. 

There  was  a  record  carry-over  of  domestic  wrapper  on  July  1  of 
19.^  million  pounds — 17  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
of  both  the  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  (type  6l)  and  the  Georgia- 
Florida  shade-grown  (type  62)  were  higher  than  July  1  a  year  ago. 
According  to  the  October  1  crop  report,  the  1950  shade-grown  wrapper 
crop  is  a  little  over  Ik  million  pounds.    This  is  18  percent  below  the 
I9U9  crop,  with  practically  all  the  drop  resulting  from  the  2k  percent 
decline  in  the  acreage  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  (type  6l). 
Despite  the  smaller  production  this  year,  the  1950-51  total  supply  of 
33»5  million  pounds  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  year  earlier  because 
of  the  large  carry-over.    The  supplies  of  domestic  wrapper  in  the  last 
2  years  have  been  at  their  highest  level  in  history* 

The  19^9  crops  of  wraope-r  brought- -lower  average  prices  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier.     Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown  averaged  S2. 50  per 
pound — lk  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  season.     Georgia- Florida 
shade-grown  averaged  32.10  per  pound — also  lU  percent  below  its  19U8 
average  price.    The  19^9  average  price  for  each  type  was  around  one- 
fifth  lower  than  their  record  season  highs  of  19^7. 
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Tobacco;    Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  by  types» 
for  specified  periods  With  percentages 


:  Flue*. .:  Fire^.  ?Burx9y*  Mary- 
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United*" 
States 
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6l-62  •  811  . 
 ;  types  2/ 

Thous  <> .    'i'hous  0 


1/    From  1936  to  1939  ,  t^pe  45  (filler)'  supplanted  by  .-type  5$  (binder), 
2/    Includes  miscellaneous  types3 
2/  Preliminary, 
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Table  14„~  Tobacco:    Yield  per  acre  "by  classes  and  types, 
specified  averages „  and  annual  1935-50 


Period 


Average?, 
1925-29 
I93O-3U 

Av.  1935-39 

1935 
1936 
1937 
193S 
1939 

Av.  19U0-44 

1940 
1941 
1942 
I9U3 

Av.  I9U5-U9 

19^5 
1946 

1947 
..1948 
19^9  2/ 

1950  1/ 


Flue« '.?  Fire- 
cured  8  cured 
11-14  !  21-2  4 


Barley 
31 


Dark 


1  ■  Cigar 


: United 
States 


Mary— 

«        .  air-  > Filler. Bi.nder.t,^^^^^.  -i 

lana  •        -  0 t.p  *      cC  'Wrapper-  vo-cai 

>     :35~37  s    1/    j  1/ 


;  types 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds.  Pounds  Pc.uls  Pounds  Pounds 
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733 
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922 
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1,025 
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1,024 

93S 
1,069 


Av.  1935-39  to 
av.  1945-49 

19^9  to  1950 


1,088 
1,137 
1,135 
1.233 
1,191 


Pet. 
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786 
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823 
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79U 
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S33 
931 
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769 
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780 
820 
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1 5,122 
75 


1.288 
1*395 


1,060 

1,014 


842  1,273  1,462  955 

847  %km  1,531  97^ 

723  ?&jk  1.559  1,046 

902  1,204  1,430  851 

828  1-239  1,255  860 

90S  1,292  1,536  1,044 


95*+  l9036      761      999   1,363   1*528  989 


888 

935 
982 
943 
1,022 


1,045 

:  985 
983 
982 

1,189 


850 

775 

740 

590 
850 


905 
967 

1.037 
972 

1.116 


1,497 

ls-249 
1,241 

1.^93 


1*530 
1.503 
l6520 

1,5^ 
1.5^7 


922 

939 
963 

1,044 

1,075 


951 

1,189 
1,024 

1,170 
1.193 


1,127 
1,256 
1,153 
1.396 

1,235 


525 
925 

795 
750 
820 


988 

1.215 
1,054 
1,163 
1,120 


1,281 

1,504 
1,429 

1,566 
1.53^ 


1.529 

1.551 

1.527 
1.528 

i,5*& 


1,001 
1,000 
992 
998 
1,096 


Percentage  change 


Pet, 


Pct^,  Pet, 


Pet, 


Pet.  Pet, 


Pet. 


+32.1    +36e4  +47.0 
+5*2    -1207  -4o0 


-.8    +3106  +14a9 

-5*5'  -ioe6  -4.3 


1/  From  1936  to  1939,  type  45  (filler)  supplanted  "by  type  56  ("binder), 
2j  Preliminary. 

3/    Indicated  as  of  October  1. 
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Table  15 o~  Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the 
United  Statsss  for  specified  periods 


Period 


Average? 


Plug 


Chewing 

*   Twist.  JFlne~eutJ Scrap  %]■?  Total 
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1 
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g 

1.8 
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;  27.2 

3.7 

M 

•  26,4 
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Percentage 

change 

5  Pctf 

Pet, 

Pet, 

Pctc 

Pet 

Pet. 

J an o -Aug, 

19^9 

to 

Jan, -Aug, 
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i  ~3»5 

-2,6 

,0 

r  +.8* 

-1.5 

+p3 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 

1/    Breakdown  of  smoking  and  scrap  prior  to  1931  is  estimated. 
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Table  l6c~  Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  tobacco  products  in  the 
United -States »  annual  192>>U9a  and  Janu,asy~ 
August  19U9-50  with  percentages  1/ 


Period. 
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i/    Based  on  sales  of  revenue  stamps  and  includes  products  from  Puerto 
Rico. 
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Table  17 a~  Tobacco  raanuf aetures;    Net  sales6  coats  and  expenses, 
net  incomes c  and  profit  ratio;:  c  "by  quartered  19 47-50 
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